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NEW  LIGHT  THROWN  UPON"  THE  ANCESTRY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  ancestry  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
Question,  guess  and  dispute.    His  forebears,  on  both  sides  of 
the  house,  were  unlettered  people  who  left  few  family  records. 
Regarding  these  humble  folk   many  misconceptions  have  naturally 
arisen  and  the  best  of  Lincoln's  biographers  seem  to  have  erred  at 

^ Especially  obscure  has  been  the  history  of  Lincoln's  two  grand- 
mothers-so  obscure  that  even  their  names  have  been  ,n  doubt.  In 
the  accompanying  article  the  stories  of  these  "lost  grandmothers  ,s 
told  The  material  on  which  they  are  based  was  gathered  by  Dr. 
Barton  for  his  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  which  will  be  published 
in  March  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  Much  of  the  evidence 
is  here  presented  for  the  first  time. 

Thus  there  emerge  into  the  light  the  figures  of  two  heroic  women 
—the  one.  Lucy  Hanks,  the  story  of  whose  trying  ordeal  contains  in- 


cident and  romance  enough  for  a  great  novel;  and  the  other,  Bath- 
sheba.  the  "Widow  Lincoln,"  whose  story  makes  an  inspiring  episode 
in  the  intense  drama  of  American  pioneer  life. 

In  his  search  for  the  lineage  of  the  martyred  President  Dr. 
Barton  has  not  accepted  hearsay  or  the  testimony  of  earlier  writers, 
but  has  gone  to  original  sources.  Where  the  scanty  family  archives 
failed  him,  he  has  consulted  public  records,  wills,  deeds,  tax  lists, 
papers,  time-stained  and  mutilated,  some  of  them  partly  destroyed  in 
the  Civil  War.  In  county  court  houses  in  Virginia.  Kentucky,  In- 
diana and  Illinois  he  has  discovered  biographic  material  that  had  not 
seen  the  light  in  a  century.  Out  of  the  evidence  thus  laboriously 
gathered  he  believes  that  the  true  life  stories  of  Lincoln's  "lost 
grandmothers"  can  at  last  be  told. 

Dr.  Barton  is  the  author  of  "The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "  and 
"The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  He  is  minister  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  at  Oak  Hills,  111. 


STORY  OP  LINCOLN'S  LOST  GRANDMOTHERS 


By  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON. 
1. 

Bathsheba,  "The  Widow  Lincoln." 

THE  world  haa  a  legitimate  Inter- 
est in  the  ancestry  of  noted  men. 


The   father  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
Abraham    Lincoln,    a    Captain    In  the, 
Virginia    militia,    who    was    born  in 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  May  13,  J 
1744.  and  was  killed  by  an  Indian  at  ! 
a  date  which  is  wrongly  given  in  every  I 


good  part  of  his  life  within  a  few  miles 
of  them),  were  the  children  of  Morde- 
oal,  the  same  lad  who  shot  the  Indian. 
These  moved  to  Illinois  in  1820,  and  set- 
tled near  the  Mississippi.  Their  letters, 
of  which  I  have  a  number,  were  ad- 


book  now  in  print  that  attempts  to  give  |  dressed  to  them  at   "the  head  of  the 


It  does  not  stop  with  legitimate  it.  The  precise  day  of  the  month  Is  I 
interest,  but  pursues  its  quest  to  j  npt  known,  but  It  was  In  May,  1780,  ! 
the   uttermost  bounds  of  gossip  (that  the  pioneer  Lincoln  was  killed.  | 


nnd  conjecture.  The  light  that  beats 
upon  a  throne  shines  mercilessly  Into 
every  family  closet  of  the  great,  and 
furnishes  a  dark-lantern  for  those  who 
would  dig  for  buried  skeletons  at  the 
foot  of  the  family  tree. 

No  other  American  has  supplied  so 
much  or  such  interesting  labor  for  the 
genealogists  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  This 
labor  haa  not  been  fruitless.  Gathering 
up  the  results  of  an  effort  that  may  be 


The  President  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  no  story  that  he  learned  in  his 
childhood  impressed  liim  as  did  the 
slory  which  ho  so  often  heard  his  father 
relate,  of  the  killing  of  Ids  grandfather, 
and  of  tin  swift  rt-venge  taken  by  the 
oldest  son,  Mordecai.  who  took  deliberate  j 


aim  through  the  cracks  of  tho  cabin 
and  shot  the  Indian  who  was  about  lo 
slay  the  little  boy  Thomas,  beside  the 
body  of  his  father. 

I  have  been  led  to  four  different 
said  to  have  begun  in  3848,  in  Abraham  Dlaw  where  AbrahanQ  Ltnoolftt  ^ 
Lincoln's  own  correspondence  with  | 
Solomon    Lincoln   of   Hingham,  Mass., 


and  David  Lincoln  of  Harrisonburg,  , 
Va„  and  coming  to  the  dawn  of  the  i 
year  1825,'  we  may  say  that  on  the 
paternal  side,  and  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned,  the  investigation  is  virtually 
complete  and  satisfactory;  but  that  on 
the  maternal  side  the  case  is  more 
sadly  confused  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

Of  the  direct  male  line  on  this  side 
of  the  water  Miss   Tarbell   has  told 
the   etory   attractively    in   her  recent 
book,  "Following  the  Footsteps  of  the 
LlnooUia."     Professor    Marion  Dexter 
Learned  told  the  story  In  a  very  good 
book,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  an  American 
Migration,"    which   somehow   haa   lost  . 
out  in  the  shuffle,  and  whose  edition  [ 
of  800  copies  still  remains  mostly  un-  ! 
sold.     I  should   be  glad  if   my   men-  , 
tion  of  it  were  to  sell  a  few  copies. 
Waldo  Lincoln,  In  his  massive  "History  ' 
of  the  Lincoln  FamHy,"  recently  pub-  ! 
•shed,  has  done  what  only  a  rich  man 
could  afford  to  do,  and  only  a  man  who  ; 
could  give  much  time   to  the  matter 
would  havo  been  willing  to  do.   His  new 
book,  I  judge,  will  be  the  standard  work 
on  this  subject  for  at  least  a  genera-  j 
Uon,  and  probably  longer. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  is  not  wholly 


President's  grandfather,  was  killed.  One 
Is  in  the  heart  of  Louisville,  and  the 
site  was  attested  by  a  great-grandson, 
Hon.  J.  L.  Nail,  who  believed  himself 
to  be  telling  the  story  as  he  had  heard 
It  from  Ills  grandmother  and  great- 
grandmother.  Another  is  in  Hardin 
County,  and  has  behind  it  the  confident 
belief  of  the  entire  community  in  which 
the  widow  of  Captain  Lincoln  lived  and 
reared  her  children. 

The  real  place  I  had  a  share  in  dis- 
covering, with  Hon.  R.  C.  Ballard- 
Thruston  of  the  Filson  Club  of  Louis- 
ville, and  the  Rev.  Louis  A.  Warren  of 
Morganfield,  Ky,  It  is  on  the  edge  of 
Jefferson  County,  close  to  Shelby,  near 
the  Baptist  church,  on  Long  Hun  of 
Floyd's  Kork.  This  we  have  estab- 
lished past  reasonable  doubt. 

Bathsheba  Lincoln. 

But  who  was  the  wife  of  this  Captain 
Abraham  Lincoln?  Who  mothered  the 
five  children  left  fatherless  by  that 
murder? 

When  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay 
were  gathering  material  for  their 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History,"  they 
tried  to  learn  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion from  Hon  J,  L.  Nail,  to  whom 
reference  haa  already  been  made.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  his  great-grand- 
told.  There  are  two  parts  of  It  which  j  ™oth*£"  y™nS<:st  child.  Nancy  Lincoln 
I  wish  to  tell  connectedly,  as  It  has  Brumfield.  and  dimly  remembered  his 
never   been    told    before.     I    want  to 


record  the  finding  of  both  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  lost  grandmothers.  The  first 
is  the  story  of  his  grandmother  Lincoln, 
and  the  other,  and  the  more  Interesting, 
is  the  etory  of  his  mother's  mother. 

For   the   First  Time. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks. 
Thomaa  Lincoln  was  born  on  Llnvllle 
Creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia, 
Jan.  0,  1778,  ami  died  near  Farmington, 
Coles  County.  Illinois,  Jan.  17,  1851. 
Both  these  dates  are  correct.  Nancy 
Hanks  was  born  In  Virginia  in  1784, 


great-grandmother,    who    died    in  the 

home  in  which  He  was  born,  on  Mill  !  °"c°  al  rbara">i 
Creek,  Hardin  County.  Kentucky:  the     Batsab  Unooln. 


rapids, "m  that  is,  opposite  Keokuk.  These  i 
people  distinctly  recalled  that  as  they  i 
were  leaving.  Kentucky  they  paid  a  I 
farewell  visit  to  this  very  aged  woman  ' 
and  they  remembered  her  as  "Granny  j 
Basheby."  I 

Nicolay  and  Hay  published  their  first 
instalments  In  the  Century  Magazine  in 
1886.  T^>  their  surprise  they  received  a 
letter  from  John  T.  Harris  Jr.  saying 
that  a  deed  was  on  record  in  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  signed  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  his  wife,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
wife  was  not  Mary  but  Bathsheba.. 
Tlie  Shenandoah  Valley  Record. 

How  could  there  be  any  such  record? 
Did  not  J'liil  Sheridan  destroy  every- 
thing in  Un*  Shenandoah  Valley,  so  that 
if  a  crow  had  occasion  to  fly  that  way 
he  had  to  take  his  provisions  with  him? 
■  And  was  it  not  known  that  the  records 
of  Rockingham  County  were  burned  in 
his  raid?  Phil  Sheridan  made  a  thor- 
ough job  in  his  destruction  of  the  mills 
and  granaries  which,  by  way  of  the 

Manassas  Gap  Railway,  were  sending 
much  grain  to  Lee's  army.  '  But  if  the 
county  officials  had  let  the  records 
alone  those  records  would  not  have  suf- 
fered at  all.  As  it  was,  they  bundled 
them  Into  a  wagon  and  hurried  them 
out  of  town.  Soldiers  captured  the 
wagon  and  set  fire  to  its  contents.  When 
the  clerk  in  charge  assured  the  officers 
that  these  were  not  records  of  the  Con- 
federate Government,  but  only  county 
records,  the  officers  permitted  the  fire 
to  be  extinguished  and  the  records,  bad- 
ly damaged,  to  be  returned  to  the  Court 
House. 

These  records  show  that  on  Feb.  18, 
1780,  Abraham  Lincoln  sold  his  Shenan- 
doah Valley  farm  to  Michael  Shanks 
for  8,000  pounds  of  the  current  money 
of  Virginia,  a  sum  that  looks  large  on 
paper  but  was  microscopic  In  purchas- 
ing power,  except  for  more  land.  Tills  , 
deed  names  Abraham  Lincoln's  wife  aa 
Bathsheba,  and  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments refer  to  her  also  as  Bersheba  and 
She  herself  signed  as 


year  of  her  death  was  1836,  and  she 
was  said  to  have  been  100  years  old. 
It  would  be  safe  to  discount  by  about 
10  per  cent,  the  ages  of  people  who 
keep  no  family  records  and  whose 
grandchildren  remember  them  as  dying 
about  100  years  of  age,  and  that  Is  ap- 
parently just  about  her  age  when  she 
died  in  1836.  This  would  make  her  two 
years  younger  than  her  husband,  who 
was  born  in  1744.  Mr.  Nail  was  not  at 
all     certain     about     his  great-grand- 


A  Scene  of  Pioneer  Htm. 

The  deed  was  defective,  because  Bath- 
sheba was  not  well  and  was  unable  to 
ride  to  the  Court  House,  nine  miles  or 
such  a  matter  each  way,  to  be  exam-  . 
Ined,  "privately,  apart  from  and  out  of  I 
hearing  of  her  said  husband,"  as  to 
her  consent  freely  given  to  the  deed. 
So,  on  Sept.  8,  1781,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  visit  her  in  her  home  and 
examine  her  privately  and  report  to  the 
court ;  and  the  commission  did  report 
on  Sept.  24,  1781,  that  the  said  Bar- 
bara of  Bersheba  or  Bathsheba,  as  she 


mother's  first  name,  and  had  no  knowl- 
at   a  date  which   no   one  knows,  and  f  edge  whatever  about  her  maiden  name.  |  ia~ variously  calfed,"did"freeTy  consTnrto 
died     in     Spencer     County,     Indiana,    but  when  It  was  suggested  to  him  thatj  tft6  deed-    So  far  M  aha  waa  conoerned 
Oct.  5.  1819.     They  were  humble,  vir-    her  name  was  Mary,  he  vaguely  thought  tbfi   ^^ent   was   a   mistake,    for  the 
tuous  people,  and  were  lawfully  mar-  |  he  remembered  that  it  was  so. 
i  ied  by  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  on  the  Beech  j    But  other  grandchildren,  whom  Nioo- 
Fork,  in  Washington  County.  Ky.,  June  I  lay  and  Hay  never  interviewed  or  knew 
12,  1800.    Abraham,  their  second  child,  \  much  about  (though  John  Hay  spent  a 
was  born  Feb.  12.  1809. 


was  a 

Shenandoah  Valley  was  just  then  com- 


JOSEPH  HANKS  -  NANCY  HANKS 


^f*  ["■fflfjrfS"*)       ELIZABETH  {"^iPffiPj      P°^y{MtiS!tfffig>)      NANCY  (  tt  Levi  Hall ) 


NANCY  HANKS  Cb.  1784,  m.  Thomas  Lincoln,  June  12,  1306) 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


DENNIS  HANKS 

ib.Hay/5,  1799) 


lng  Into  its  best  development,  and  the  j 
sale  and  removal  meant  hardship  and 
sorrow  for  her  and  the  family. 

Rockingham  was  originally  a  part  of 
Augusta  County,  and  the  records  of  that  j 
county  show  that,  on  Juno  9,  1770,  a 
license  was  granted  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  marry.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not 
name  the  bride.  When  the  record  of 
this  license  was  discovered,  the  geneal- 
ogists had  to  do  some  now  guessing. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  bo  they  concluded, 
married  Mary  Shipley  a  day  or  two  af- 
ter June  0.  1770.  and  she  -was  the  mother 
of  four  of  his  children;  but  she  died 
about  1770.  and  Abraham  married  Bath- 
sheba as  his  second  wife,  and  she  was  | 
the  mother  of  Thomas.  He.  her  one 
child,  was  wronged  out  of  his  Inheri- 
tance by  his  older  brothers,  children  of 

'  the  first  wife. 

Waldo  Lincoln  found  that  this  conclu- 
|  slon  would  not  answer.    The  blrlhs  of 
!  the  Lincoln  children,  beginning  In  1<71 
1  and  totaling  five  by  1780.  left  no  room 
for  a  death   and   a   remarriage.  But 
'  he  wrought  out  this  Interesting  theory, 
that    Bathsheba    was    the    first  wife. 
;  mother   of   all    the   children,    and  was 
never  well  after  the  birth  of  her  last 
baby,  Nancy.  March  26.  1780,  and  that 
1  BathBheba  died  soon  after  the  signing 
away  of  her  dower  rights  In  September. 
1781    so  that   her  husband.  Abraham, 
having  sold  out  and  being  ready  to  re- 
move to  Kentucky,  where  he  had  Jour- 
neyed and  bought  land  In  1780.  prompt- 
ly married  Mary  Shipley,  who  was  not 
the  mother  of  any  of  his  children,  but 
survived  him  and  brought  up  the  family. 

This  seemed  to  me  too  prompt  action, 
even  in  that  period  when  the  rigor  of 
frontier  life  did  not  permit  widows  and 
widowers  to  sit  long  beside  the  graves 
of  their  loved  ones,  and  I  was  able  to 
holt  Mr.  Lincoln's  book,  while  It  was 
on  the  press,  with  a  discovery  of  re- 
markable interest.     If  lie  has  proved. 
1  as  1  think  he  has.  that  there  was  no 
Mary  Shiplev  as  a  first  wife,   1  have 
proved  that  there  was  no  Mary  Shipley 
as  a  second  wfle.    The  name  of  Captain 
Abraham  Lincoln's  widow  was  not  Mary 
but   Bathsheba.     The   Illinois  Llncolns 
were  correct  In  their  recollection  that 
their    grandmother   was    "Granny  Ba- 
sheby."    Mr.  Nail  was  wrong  about  his 
great-grandmother's  name,  as  he  was 
about  his  great-grandmother's  death. 

"The  Widow  Lincoln. " 


In  the  Autumn  of  1788  an  armed  ex- 
pedition was  organized  on  Floyd's  Fork 
to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians.    A  sub- 
scription  list  was  passed  around.  It 
still  is  in  existence,  in  the  Durrett  Col- 
lection In  the  library,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.    Most  of  the  amounts  sub- 
scribed were  In  kind,  and  an  appraised 
value  was  placed  upon  them.  Among 
those  who  subscribed  was  "The  Widow  j 
Lincoln,"  who  gave  a  gun-perhaps  the  | 
gun  with  which  her  son  Mordecal  had  | 
avenged  the  death  of  his  father.  j 

She  did   not  long  remain   amid  the 
sad  scenes  of  the  tragedy.    The  estate  | 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  settled  In  Nel- 
'  son     County,     of    which  Washington 
I  Countv  was  then  a  part.    In  1795  a  road 
is  described  as  running  past  "the  widow 
Lincoln's."  on  what  is  now  called  Lln- 
'  coin  Run,  to  Beech  Fork. 

Bat  how  do  we  know  who  this  widow 
,  Lincoln    was'.'     Who   knows   that  her 
name  was  not  Mary? 

In  the  Summer  of  1922  when  I  was 
searching  for  material  on  a  book  which 
I  hope  soon  to  publish  telling  the  life 
story  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 


Society,  Mrs.  Jouett  Taylor  Cannon, 
protested  against  the  proposal  to  burn 
a  stack  of  rubbish  In  the  basement  of 
the  old  Capitol  at  Frankfort.  The  rub- 
bish was  taken  OUt  upon  the  lawn,  and 
the  dust  of  more  than  ■  century  was 
removed  from  It— and  still  there  is  some 
dust  left.  The  rubbish  proved  to  con- 
tain, among  other  things,  a  stack  of  old 
tax  lists  from  several  Kentucky  coun- 
ties. Almost  Immediately  she  wrote  to 
mo  that  In  the  tax  list  of  Washington 
County  for  1702  she  had  found  some  Lln- 
colns, among  them  Bathsheba. 

The    real    estate    was    In  Mordecai's 
name ;  but  Bathsheba  was  taxed  for  a 
horse  and  ten  cattle,  and  she  had  to 
pay  a  poll  tax  for  a  son  above  sixteen 
and  under  twenty-one.     Ha  must  have 
been   her   second   son,    Joaiah.     I  was 
soon   on    the   ground   examining  these 
lists.     The  list  for  1703   has  not  been 
found,  but  that  for  1704  shows  Bath- 
sheba hUU  there,  taxed  for  one  horse  and 
ten  cattle,  and  for  two  sons  above,  six- 
teen and  under  twenty-one,  these  being, 
beyond  doubt.   Joslah,   born  1773.  and 
Thomas,  born  1778.    In  due  time  Joslah 
'  appears   In  subsequent  lists   as  above 
,  twenty-one,  and  Thomas  himself  appears 
'  as  of  legal  age  In  the  tax  lists  begin- 
ning in  1799.'  This,  by  the  way,  shows 
that  President  Lincoln  was   right  and 
that  Lea  and  Hutchinson  were  wrong 
in  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln.   If  he  was  above  sixteen  in  1704 
and  above  twenty-one  in  1799  he  must 
have  been  born  in  1.778,  just  as  his  son 
declared.  j| 
I  am  not  telling  here  the   story  of  j 
Thomas  Lincoln.     Partly   through  my 
own  effort  and  partly  through  the  help 
of  friends,  especially  of  the  Rev.  Louis 
A.  Warren.  I  have  more  than  a  hun-  | 
dred  official  records  of  the  President's 
j  father.     When    I    began    my  research. 
I  hardly  a  single  correct  and  undisputed 

date  was  available,  save  only  that  of  his  j 
j|  marriage.     Our  present  concern,  how- 

(ever,  is  not  with  him,  but  with  his 
mother. 
Now  we  know  the  story  of  "the  Widow 
I  Lincoln."  Harriet  Beecher  Stow*  has 
i  spoken  in  one  of  her  books  about  the 
custom  of  thus  denominating  a  woman 
whose  life  had  been  blasted  by  widow- 
hood. It  gave  her  a  kind  of  holy  dig- 
j  nity,  such  as  belongs  to  a  tree  struck 
by  lightning,  to  call  her  "the  Widow 
Lincoln."  She  was  not  Mary  Shipley. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
credible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
of  the  five  Shipley  sisters;  some  of  j 
them,  and  perhaps  all  of  them,  were 
created  out  of  less  material  than  went 
to  the  making  of  Eve,  and  they  have 
been  walking  through  the  Lincoln  lit- 
erature or  the  last  twenty-five  yeara 
without  a  fig  leaf  of  veracity  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  The  only  wife  of  Cap- 
tain Abraham  Lincoln  for  whom  there 
is  known  to  exist  a  shred  of  documen- 
tary evidence  is  Bathsheba. 


A  Well-Born  Woman. 


Her  maiden   name  appears  to  have 
been  Herring  and  she  would  seem  io 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Leonard  Her-  , 
ring  of  Bridgewater,  Ya.    The  Herrings 
are    an    aristocratic    family,    proud    of  j 
their  connection  with  Lincoln,  of  course, 
yet  quietly  intimating  that,  while  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln  was  a  great  and  good  man  j 
and  that  his  grandfather  of  the  same 
name  was  brave  and  worthy,  the  Her- 
rings were   of   higher   social  standing 
than  the  Llncolns. 

If  this  Is  indeed  the  correct  namo  of 
Bathsheba,  then  we  are  able  to  learn 
more  about  her,  for  we  know  that  her 
father,  Leonard  Herring,  was  the  son 


of  Bethuel  and  he  was  tne  son  oi 
John,  and  the  family  Is  not  obscure. 
But  we  may  leave  all  that  for  the  gen- 
ealogists. Our  task  Is  eompleto  In  hav- 
ing furnished  Abraham  Lincoln  with  a 
paternal  grandmother.  We  may  dismiss 
without  compunction  the  mythical  Mary 
Shipley  and  with  her  we  may  cast  Into 
the  discard  very  much  misinformation. 

Th«  Llncolns  were  Baptists,  both  In 
Virginia  and  Kentucky.    The  Herrings 
were    Episcopalians.    There    were  no 
Quakers  so  far  as  known  among  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  ancestors;   nor  had   ho  j 
In  him  any  strain  of  the  blood  that  was 
In  the  veins  of  Daniel  Boone.    Collateral  j 
lines  married  Into  the  Boone  family  and 
intermarried  with  the  Quakers,  but  we  I 
may  dismiss  all  the  fairy  stories  that  I 
say  the  Llncolns  in  New  England  were  ; 
Quakers  and  fled  from  Puritan  lntoler- 
i  anco  through  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia. 
Bathsheba  Herring  appears  quite  cer- 
tainly  to   have   been   the  bride  whom 
Captain  Abraham  Lincoln  married  very 
soon  after  June  9.  1770.    Mordecal  was 
born  next  year.  Joslah  In  1773.  Mary  In 
1775   or   1770,   Thomas   on   January  5. 
1778  and  Nancy.  March  25.  1780.  Bath- 
sheba was  Abraham's  wife  when  she 
signed  the  deed  on  February  18,  1780. 
and  when  she  relinquished  her  dower 
rights  In  September,  1781.    She  it  was, 
who.  though  unable  to  ride  nine  miles 
and  back  to  the  .Court  House,  found  it 
possible   to  make  the  long,    hard  and 
dangerous  journey  through  Cumberland 
i  Gap  and  to  care  for  five  small  children 
jas    she    traveled.      She    it    was  who 
mourned  over  the  body  of  her  murdered 
husband  In  the  Spring  of  1786  and  re- 
malned  In  her  lonely  cabin  near  Hughes 
Station  on  Long  Run  of  Floyd's  Fork, 
until  shs  had   harvested  the  pathetic 
crop  her  husband   was  planting  when 
I  he   was  killed.     She   it   was   who,  an 
I  "the   Willow   Lincoln,"   contributed  the 
gun  to  fight  the  Indians  In  the  Fall  of 
1786.    She  it  was  who  reared  her  five 
children   to   respectable  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

Under  the  Virginia  law*  of  primogeni- 
ture, her  eldest  son  Mordecal  inherited 
all  the  real  estate.  Sentimental  biog- 
raphers have  been  quick  to  assume  that 
he  appropriated  It  all  to  his  own  use. 
and  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of  his 
brother  Joslah  wronged  Thomas  out  of 
his  share.  This  is  a  shameful  charge 
to  bring  against  two  otherwise  unim- 
peached  men.  There  is.  of  course,  no 
court  record  showing  how  Mordecal  dis- 
tributed his  father's  estate.  When  he 
came  of  age  he  took  legal  possession. 
But  when  Joslah  came  of  age  we  find 
Mordecal  selling  land  that  had  belonged 
to  his  father  and  Joslah  buying  land 
for  himself  and  paying  for  it  in  cash. 
Similarly,  soon  after  Thomas  came  of 
|  age  Mordecal  sells  more  land,  and 
Thomas  buys  an  Improved  farm  of  230 
acres  and  pays  for  It  in  cash.  There 
is  only  one  reasonable  Inference,  which 
Is  that  this  family,  held  together  by 
the  mother  till  all  the  children  were 
well  grown,  made  suitable  division 
among  themselves,  and  that  each  son 
received  his  honest  share. 

Bathsheba  was  still  living  in  Washing- 
ton County  In  1801,  when  her  youngest 
child.  Nancy,  was  married.  She  signed 
her  daughter's  consent;  signed  It.  not 
as  stepmother  or  guardian,  but  as 
Nancy's  mother.  Later  she  went  to 
Hardin  County  to  live  with  this  daugh- 
ter, and  there  made  her  home  through 
her  long  and  honorable  old  age.  She 
survived  her  husband  a  full  half  Cen- 
tury.  and  died  in  1830.  She  lies  beside 
her  daughter  in  an  unmarked  grave  In 
old    deserted    graveyard    on  Mill 


the 


Creek.  In  Hardin  County.  Kentucky. 


Story  of  Lincoln's  Lost  Grandmother  2 


Thus  do  we  provide  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  his  own  paternal  grandmother,  and 
it  has  been  an  interesting  search.  But 
he  had  two  grandmothers,  and  the 
other  one  has  been  more  sadly  lost  than 
Bathsheba.    Let  us  find  her. 

Who  was  the  mother  of  Nancy  Hank*? 
Not  without  labor  and  a  romantio  in- 
quiry shall  we  learn  the  arviwer  to  this 
question. 

II. 

The  Mother  of  Nancy  Hanks. 

AFTER  John  G.  Nlcolay  and  John 
Hay  had  been  for  some  time  at 
■  work  on  their  "Abraham  Linooln. 
a  History,"  John  Hay  wrote  to  Robert 
T.  Lincoln  the  following  letter: 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Jan.  27,  1883. 
Dear  Bob :  , 
Nicolay  tells  me  lie  has  laid  before 
you,  or  is  about  to  do  so,  the  first 
volumes  of  our  history,  containing  the 
chapters  in  which  I  have  described  the 
first  forty  years  of  your  fathers  life.. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  every  line  has 
been  written  in  a  spirit  of  reverence 
and  regard.    Still  you  may  find  here 
and  there  words  and  sentences  whion 
do  not  suit  you.     I  write  now  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  read  with  a  pen- 
oil  in  your  hand,  and  strike  out  every- 
thing to   which   you   object.     I  will 
adopt  your  view  in  all  cases,  whether 
1  agree  with  it  or  not. 
To  what  extent  Mr.   Lincoln  availed 
himself  of  this  very  broad  liberty  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing.    From  sub- 
sequent,   correspondence    it    is  evident 
that  he  made  some  suggestions.  Wheth- 
er he  made  any  Important  changes  or 
not.  it  Is  certain  that  the  invaluable 
source-book  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  wa» 
written  with  the  full  realization  that  It 
was  to  be  submitted  before  publication 
to  the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  who  had 
supplied  his  father's  papers  on  this  con* 
dltion. 

Before  he  had  read  very  far  Robert 
T.  Lincoln  encountered  this  paragraph 
concerning  '  the  parentage  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  over  which,  I  venture  to  say,  bU 
newly  sharpened  pencil  remained  tOT 
some  time  deliberately  poised : 

Mrs.    Lincoln's   mother  was  named 
Lucv  Hanks;  her  sisters  were  Bettjr, 
Polly  and  Nancy,  who  married  jl nom- 
as Suarrow.  Jesge  Friend,  and  Low 
Hall.     The  childhood   of  Nancy  was 
passed  with  the   .Sparrows,    and  .she 
was  oftener  called  by  their  name  than 
her  own.    The  whole  family  connec- 
tion  was  composed   of  people  so  lit- 
tle given  to  letters  that  it  is  hard  to 
determine  the  proper  names  and  rela- 
tionships amid  the  tangle  of  tradition- 
al cousinships.  *  - 
Never,  I  dare  say,  did  John  Hay  bet- 
ter illustrate  his  right  to  be  counted  a 
diplomatist  than  in  the  framing  of  that 
paragraph.      I    question    whether  any 
other  part  of  the  ten  volumes  of  his  and 
Nicolay's  huge  work  cost  either  of  them 
so  much  thought. 


There  is  where  the  matter  ought  to 
have  been  left,  and  that  is  where  1 
should  have  left  it  had  I  been  permitted 
to  do  so.  I  was  deeply  interested  In 
disproving  the  slander,  against  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  my  book. 
■•The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  I  proved,  as  1  believe,  for  all  time, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  son  ot 
a  virtuous  mother  and  born  in  honest 
wedlock.  But  was  that  pother  herself 
an  illegitimate  child?  Abraham  Lincoln 
believed  that  she  was  and  John  Hay 
and  John  G.  Nicolay  and  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  accepted  the  paragraph  already 
quoted  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  an 
unpleasant  truth. 

Somewhat  later  there  was  discovered 
at1  Bardstown,  Nelson  County.  K.v..  the 
will  of  Joseph  Hanks,  executed  Jan.  b. 

1703.  and  probated          :  U  of  the  same 

year.  This  will  named  n.o  *lfe.  Nan* i:j  , 
and  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
.ons  to  each  of  whom  he  left  a  horse, 
were  Thomas,  Joshua,  Joseph,  William 
and  Charles.  The  three  daughters 
named,    to    each    of    whom    he    left  a. 

Elizabeth,     Polly  and 


Truth  Cautiously  Told. 
It  told  the  truth.  No  one  could  ques- 
tion that.  And  it  told  the  truth  so  skill- 
fully that  one  might  easily  read  the 
paragraph  and  hardly  notice  that  noth- 
ing was  said  about  which  husband 
which  sister  married,  or  that  there  was 
one  husband  lacking.  So  far  as  1  know, 
no  one  demanded  that  they  should  go 
further.  The  paragraph  was  published 
in  the  magazine  and  republished  several 
years  later  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
set  of  ten  books.  To  this  day  I  am  far 
from  declaring  that  John  Hay  was  cul- 
pable for  leaving  the  matter  in  that 
somewhat  indefinite  and  truthful  way. 
The  truth  was  there,  for  any  one  who 
had  right  to  know  it;  and  it  was  not 
stated  in  a  way  to  provoke  the  morbid 
curiosity  of  the  thoughtless. 


f  heifer,  were 

l,NOn°a  most  unfortunate  day  this  docu-  j 
meat  fell  under  the  gaze  of  Mrs  Caro- 
line Hanks  Hitchcock,  a  descendant  of 
the  New  England  Hankses.  She 
hastened  into  print  with  a  little  book 
entitled  "Nancy  Hanks."  It  stated  that 
Mrs  Hitchcock  had  nearly  ready  for  the 
mess  a  complete  genealogy  of  the  Hanks 
family,  from  which  this  little  volume 
furnished  some  pages  in  advance 
Twenty-five  years  have  gone  by  and 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  lias  not  published  her 
genealogy.  She  did  not  have,  and  does 
not  have,  material  for  a  complete  and 
authoritative   work  covering  that  sub- 

ject. 

A  Biographic  Error. 

Still  unfortunately,  Miss  Tarbell,  who 
had  written  a  very  readable  and  in 
some  respects  very  valuable  biography 
of  Lincoln,  wrote  the  introduction  for 
Mrs  Hitchcock's  little  book.  And  the 
little  volume  went  forth  to  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock,  discovering  the  name 
Nancy   in   the   will  of   Joseph  Hank, 
wasted  no  time  in  assuring  herself  that 
this  was  the   mother  of  the  President, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks. 
She  went  on  to  tell  that  Nancy,  when  , 
the  death  of  her  father  left  her  in  need 
of  a  home,  was  adopted  by  her  kind 
uncle  Richard  Berry,"  husband  of  Lucy 
Shipley,   sister  of    Nancy  Shipley    the  , 
wife   of   Joseph   Hanks.      This  dear 
Aunt  Lucy  and   "kind  Uncle  Richard 
cared    for    her,    through    a  care-free, 
youth    in  which  she  went  hunting  and  ; 
hawking   and   fishing  and   riding  over 
a  vast  domain.    In  tune  he  signed  her 
marriage    bond     as    "guardian,'  thus 
proving  his  legal  title. 

Now  the  title  "guardian,"  assumed  in 
signing  a  marriage  bond  for  a  woman 
23  years  of  age,  with  no  property  to 
guard,  is  far  from  proving  a  legal 
guardianship.  Moreover,  this  kind 
Uncle  Richard"  had  died  in  li«8,  and 
this  "dear  Aunt  Lucy"  was  not  an  aunt, 
ami  her  name  was  Rachel.  The  man 
who  signed  the  marriage  bond  was  the 
younger  Richard  Berry,  and  his  wife 
was  Polly  lowing.  * 

t  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  Mis. 
Hitchcock  invented  her  story.  Miss 
Tarbell  certainly,  is  far  above  any  pur- 
pose to' misrepresent.  Her  motives  were 
of  the  best.    But  she  was  imposed  upon. 


it  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  or  whoever  gavt 
her  the  information,  had  been  content 
with  a  wrong  guess  at  the  particular 
Nancy  referred  to  in  Joseph  Hanks's 
■will,  it  would  be  easy  to  forgive  her. 
There  were  numerous  women  named 
Nancy  in  the  Hanks  connection.  When 
the  will  of  Luke  Hanks  of  Western 
North  Carolina  was  probated,  there  were 
seventeen  Nancys  among  the  descen- 
dants of  that  one  ancestor.  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock was  not  to  be  blamed  for  a  bad  1 
guess.  But  the  bad  guesswork  did  not  ; 
stop  there,  and  went  on  into  intricacies  } 
which  need  not  here  be  followed. 
Lincoln's  Own  Testimony. 
When  Lea  and  Hutchinson  wrote  their 
"Ancestry  of  Lincoln"  they  were  wholly 
dependent  on  Mrs.  Hitchcock  for  their 
Hanks  material.  They  saw  that  she 
had  not  established  a  connection  be- 
tween the  Hankses  of  Massachusetts 
and  those  of  Virginia,  nor  between 
Those,  of  Virginia  and  the  Hanks  family 
of  Kentucky,  and  they  tried  ineffec- 
tively to  supply  the  missing  material. 
What  they  did  not  know  was  that  no 
relationship  was  established  between 
Joseph  Hanks  and  the  Presidents 
mother.  They  still  thought  that  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  was  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Hanks.  That  supposition,  if 
true,  would  have  contradicted  not  only 
Nicolay  and  Hay  but  also  President 
Lincoln,  who  in  I860  gave  John  Locke 
Scrips  material  for  a  campaign  biog- 
raphy. 

Referring  to  his  second  voyage  down 
the  Mississippi,  Lincoln  named  John 
Hanks  as  one  of  his  associates.  He 
digressed  long  enough  to  say  that  tills 
John  Hanks  was  the  same  John  who 
wa«  conspicuous  at  that  moment  in  con- 
nection with  the  rail-splitting  incident, 
and  that  he  was  "a  first  cousin  of 
Abraham's  mother."  John  Hanks,  who 
solit  rails  with  Lincoln,  was  a  son  of 
William,  son  of  Joseph.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent's mother  been  a  daughter  of 
Joseph,  she  would  have  been  John 
Hanks's  aunt,  not  his  first  cousin.  In 
short,  Mrs.  Hitchcock  contradicts  all 
evidence,  save  only  that  of  Joseph 
'Hanks'*  will.  That  will  names  three 
aaughters,  not  four.  It  does  not  name  i 
O  daughter  Lucy. 
In  Waldo  Lincoln's  massive  new  book. 

"The  Lincoln  Family."    is  the  definite 
statement  that  Lucy's  existence  has  not 
been    proved.   In    Miss    Tarbell 's  new 
book,   "Following  the  Footsteps  of  the 
Lincolns,"  is  a  friendly  challenge,  say-  | 
lng  that  if  Dr.  Barton  can  prove  that 
Lucy    existed    and    thus    establish  the 
place  of  Nancy  Hanks  in  her  family,  ! 
he  will  relieve  Lincoln  authors  of  much 
uncertainty  and  disgust,  but  she  adds 
that  his  proof  must  be  faultless. 
The  Four  Hanks  Sisters. 
I   accept  the   challenge   of  these  two 
friends  and  others,  and  I  am  about  to 
tell,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  story 
of  the  four  Hanks  sisters.   Let  me  first 
dispose  of  the  three  named  in  the  Jo- 
seph Hanks  will. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  Mary  (or 
Polly).  She  married  Jesse  Friend,  and 
the  record  of  her  marriage,  by  Rev. 
Josiah  Dodge,  Dec.  10,  17'Jo,  is  on  file 
in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.  Elizabeth 
married  Thomas  Sparrow.  Their  mar- 
riage bond,  dug  out  for  me  with  gneat 
industry  by  the  Misses  Mary  A.  and 
Martha     Stephenson     of  Harrodsburg, 


Dears  date  of  Oct.  17.  1796.  Of  this  hum- lone  thing  they  could  always  do,  and  that  I 
ble  and  worthy  couple  I  sltall  have  more  waa  to  Indict  the  Highway  CommUslon-  j 
t(,  gay,  era.    Kvery  member  of  the  Grand  Jury  I 

The  story  of  the  youngest  daughter,  |knew  that  th(-  Commissioner  of  the  road 
Nancy,  li  a  Bad  one.  This  young  aunt  lover  which  he  had  come  to  the  Court 
of  the  President's  mother  went,  after  iHouse  deserved  ha  iglng.  I.  having  been 

the  death  of  her  own  mother.  Nancy,  to  ||  familiar  with    those    roads    for  forty 

years,  vote  to  sustain  the  Indictment. 

When  the  Grand  Jury  met  on  Nov.  7. 
1789,  in  the  old  town  of  Harrodsburg,  it 
would  have  found  nothing  to  do  except 
to  indict  the  roud  "surveyors,"  as  they 
were  called,  If  Lucy  Hanks  had  been  be- 
having herself.  But  they  brought  in  an 
Indictment  against  her.  They  did  not 
like  to  do  it,  and  no  papers  were  served 
upon  her.  In  March  the  court  met  again, 
and  she  did  not  answer  to  the  indict- 
ment, so  the  sheriff  was  again  ordered 
to  summon  her.  Like- a  Kentucky  gen- 
tleman, he  stuck  the  summons  in  his 
pocket  and  sat  around  the  courthouse 
and  let  Lucy  alone.  But  In  May  the  ac- 
cusation had  to  he  answered,  or  some- 
thing unpleasant  would  happen,  and  It 
would  have  happened  but  for  what  I  am 
about  to  tell. 

A  Knightly  Pioneer. 

Henry  Sparrow  was  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg County.  Va.,  Oct.  !»,  l7U."i,  and 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  his 
last  years  he  drew  a  pension,  which  is 
fortunate  for  my  purposes.  The  Pension 
Office  has  his  honorable  record  and  the 

date  of  his  birth.  It  also  knows  tha. 
he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1841),  the  exact 
date  not  known.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a 
large  family,  and  his  father  died  May 
IS,  17s!).  Henry  became  the  head  of  the 
family  and  cared  for  his  mother,  .Mary, 
his  sister  Biddy,  and  his  brothers, 
Thomas,  James,  Peter  and  Dennis.  (By 
the  way,  it  was  for  this  Dennis  Sparrow 
that  Dennis  Hanks  was  named.) 

Henry  Sparrow  had  faith  in  Lucy 
Hanks.    On  April  'M,  1790,  he  and  his 


live  In  the  home  of  her  married  sister, 
Polly  Friend.  She  was  betrayed  by 
Charles,  the  brother  of  her  sister's  hue- 
band,  Jesse  Friend,  and  on  May  IS, 
1709,  she  gave  birth  to  Dennis  Hanks. 
Dennis  Hanks  was  the  one  man  living 
in  18H5  who  had  known  Abraham  Lin- 
1  coin  Intimately  from  the  cradle,  slept 
j  with  him,  worked  with  him  and  been 
his  bo)  hood  associate. 

Dennis  lived  to  be  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age  and  was  ready  at  any 
'minute  to  dispute  concerning  the  scrip- 
tural mode  of  baptism,  which  he  held 
to  he  Immersion,  or  to  give  valid  rea- 
sons for  voting  the  Democratic  ticket, 
or  to  tell  how  large  bis  part  had  been 
in  making  Abraham  Lincoln  a  great 
man.  Though  given  to  exaggeration',  he 
was  in  the  main  truthful,  and  he  is  by 
far  our  best  witness  concerning  the  boy- 
hood of  Lincoln.  Biographers  commonly 
flout  him,  but  I  find  hint  usually  cor- 
rect. Whenever  he  and  Mrs.  Hitchcock 
contradict  each  other— and  that  is  most 
of  the  time— and  when  there  is  docu- 
mentary proof  available  for  a  decision, 
it  is  Invariably  Mrs.  Hitchcock  whose 
claim  is  disproved.  Still  we  are  not 
wholly  dependent  on  Dennis  Hank-. 

We  may  say  a  further  word  about  his 
parents.  His  father,  Charles  Friend, 
promptly  got  another  girl,  Nancy  Riley, 
into  trouble  and  was  arrested  for  it, 
her  son  being  born  Nov.  7,  1802.  On 
Nov.  19.  1804,  Charles  married  Sallie, 
daughter  of  Edward  Huss.  He  became 
prominent  in  the  Little  Mount  Baptist 
Church.  It  is  a  legacy  of  his  that  has 
kept  the  church-yard  from  total  neglect 
and  makes  it  possible  at  this  day  to 
know  where,  some  of  the  relatives  of 
the  Llncolns  were  burled. 

Nancy  Hanks,,  mother  of  Dennis,  mar- 
ried Levi  Hall  and  lived  thereafter  a 
virtuous  life.  Levi  and  Nancy  Hall  re- 
moved to  Indiana  in  1818.  and  they  and 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Sparrow  all  died 
of  the  milk-sickness  within  a  few  days  . 
of  one  another.  Their  graves  are  in  the 
same  inclosure  with  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mother. 

So  much  for  the  sisters  Mary,  Kliza- 
beth  and  Nancy.   But  what  about  Lucy? 

The  simple  explanation  is  that  Joseph 
Hanks  disinherited  his  oldest  daughter. 

Life  Story  of  Lucy  Hanks. 

"But."  I  hear  some  reader  reply, 
"Nancy  Hanks  (daughter  of  Lucy),  waa 
born  in  1784,  and  she  and  her  mother 
lived  with  the  grandparents  and  came 
with  them  from  Tennessee  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  father  died  in  179U.  Lit- 
tle  NaJiey  was  9  years  old.  Did  Joseph 
Hanks,  a  aying  man,  refuse  to  forgive 
his  daughter  for  an  offense  committed 
nine  years  before?" 

I  am  sorry  to  answer  that  the  birth  of 
Nancy  was  not  Lucy's  last  offense. 
Nancy  was  Lucy's  last  and  only  ille- 
gitimate child,  but  Lucy  did  not  forsalte 
her  wayward  life  on  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Kentucky.  Joseph  Hanks  dis- 
inherited his  oldest  daughter,  though  she 
was  married  and  behaving  like  a  perfect 
lady,  because  the  iron  of  her  bad  be- 
havior had  gone  deep  Into  his  soul,  and 
she  had  become  notorious. 

The  early  inhabitants  of  Kentucky 
were  much  given  to  litigation.  Most  of 
it  was  done  in  the  County  Court,  so  that 
when  the  Circuit  Court  met,  as  it  did 
once  a  quarter,  the  members  of  the 
Urand  Jury  were  hard  put  to  it  to  earn 
their  mileage  and  per  diem.    There  was 


for  her  capability,   her  Initiative,  lor 

courage  and  hci  kindness. 

She  gave  Henry  eight  children,  and 
there  was  her  own  earlier  daughter, 
Nancy,  besides.  All  of  then)  lived  and 
married,  and  1  know  the  names  of  all 
their  husbands  and   wives,   and  where 

they  lived,  and  who  their  children  were, 
and  who  their  descendants  are.  And 
nobody  else  does  know  It,  except  those 
who  lead  this  article. 

Among  Lincoln'*  Kln-Colk. 

There  is  a  region  in  Anderson  County 
known  as  "the  .ut-off."  Anderson  some- 
times went  Republican  In  the  old  days. 
A  righteous  Legislature,  determined  to 
make  two  Democratic  counties  where 
formerly  there  had  been  one,  changed 
the  boundary  line,  with  the  happy  re- 
sult that  both  Anderson  and  Mercer 
have  been  safely  Democratic  eve  r  since. 
In  that  region  live  the  descendants  of 
Henry  and  Lucy  Sparrow.  If  you  want- 
ed to  set  together  in  the  shortest  time 
thi  largest  number  of  living  blood 
relations  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  would 
ask  my  friend,  the  Hon.  William  II. 
Townsend  of  Lexington,  to  take  you  in 
his  automobile  to  the  Sparrow  Union 
Church,  now  known  as  New  Liberty,  on 
some  pleasant  Sunday  when,  once  a 
month,  there  Is  preaching  there. 

On  Memorial  Day.  which  in  Hie  South 
is  celebrated  on  Sunday,  you  would  find 
a  thousand  people  there,  and  at  least 
a  fourth  of  them  would  be  related  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  they  all  know 
it.  They  know  that  their  great  or  great- 
great-grandmolher  had  a  daughter  (by 
a  previous  marriage,  as  they  suppose) 
named  Nancy  Hanks,  and  tltat  she  Was 
the  President's  mother.  They  bring  out 
their  family  pictures,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln's  is  among  them.  They  have- 
read  no  books  about  him ;  they  do  not 
know  the  story  which  I  am  telling;  but 


brother-in-law.  John  Daniel,  Biddy's  they  ]<now  they  are  Lincoln's  kin,  ami 
husband,  rode  to  the  courthouse  in  Har- 
rodsburg and  gave  bond  for  a  license 
for  the  marriage  of  Henry  Sparrow  and 
Lucy  Hanks.  Tltat,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  was  a  very  chivalrous,  knightly 
thing  for  Henry  Sparrow  to  have  done. 
A  few  days  later  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  assembled  for  its  May  term, 
ami  "for  reason  appearing  to  the  Court" 
the  case  against  Lucy  jflanks  was  dis- 
missed.   Henry  was  the  reason. 

Now,  if  1  had  the  imagination  of  those 
who  have  given  to  the  world  so  much 
fiction  disguised  as  biography,  1  should 
like  to  tell  what  happened  next.  And 
1  imagine  it  was  this.  I  imagine  Lucy 
Hanks  said  to  Henry  Sparrow: 

"I  thank  you,  Henry,  with  all  my 
heart  for  sheltering  me  from  prosecution 
and  offering  me  tlve  protection  of  your 
name.  But  I  must  not  marry  you  under 
these  conditions.  Give  me  a  year  in 
which  to  prove  to  you  that  1  can  live 
a  virtuous  life.  With  your  love  and 
confidence,  and  the  prospect  of  a  home 
and  an  honest  name,  I  can  do  it." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that  this 
conversation  actually  took  place.  What 
1  know  is  that  the  license  was  obtained 


they  know  exactly  what  relation  they 

are 

The  Sparrows  and  the  Hankses  have 
been  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  and 
for  a  hundred  years,  yet  their  stories 
and  those  of  the  Halls  and  the  Friends 
agree.  And  the  records  show  that  they 
are.  right. 

Had  you  been  in  Anderson  County  in 
the  days  of  the  Civil  War  you  would 
have  found  a  sadly  divided  community, 
for  many  Southern  soldiers  went  from 
that  neighborhood,  and  their  graves  are 
decorated  every  year  impartially  with 
the  graves  of  those  who  wore  the  blue. 
But  you  would  have  heard  the  Rev. 
Henry  Sparrow,  or  possibly  his  brother 
James,  preaching  and  praying  for  the 
Union  and  for  their  nephew,  AbraJiam 
Lincoln. 

Henry   and   Lucy    had    been  married 

two  years  when  Lucy's  father,  Joseph 
Hanks,  died.  Meanwhile,  Lucy's  daugh- 
ter, Nancy,  had  lived  with  her  grand- 
parents, on  a  rouph  farm  on  the  Poll- 
ing Fork  of  Salt  River.  She  continued 
to  live  there  until  her  grandmother  died, 
and  then  she  had  to  find  another  home. 


by  Henry  Sparrow  on  April  20,  L90.  ami 

•  e.  .r,,.:i    Thomas  Sparrow,  Henry's  brother,  mar- 

that  almost  a  year  thereafter,  on  April 

4  1791.  the  Kev.  John  Bailey,  a  well- 
known  Baptist  preacher  and  a  member 
of  Kentucky's  first  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, married  Henry  Sparrow  and 
Lucy  Hanks. 
To  be  sui 


old  Joseph  Hanks  did  not 
forgive  her.  But  her  sisters  and  broth- 
ers did.  and  she  proved  herself  finely 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  She  lived 
so  worthily  that  she  lived  down  every 
trace  of  suspicion.  Making  her  home 
in  the  very  neighborhood  where  the  re- 
proach had  been  strong  against  her.  she 
lived  it  all  down  and  was  remembered 


rled  Elizabeth  Hanks.  Lucy's  sister. 
These  worthy  people  had  no  children. 
They  took  Nancy  as  their  own.  and.  as 
John  Hay  says,  she  was  called  oftener 
by  their  name  than  by  her  own. 


Nancy's  Girlhood. 

William  H.  Herndon  visited  Spencer 
County.  Bid.,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  learned  that  the 
neighbors  who  buried  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Sparrow  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  had  no  suspicion  that  the  Spar- 
rows were  not,   in   Tact.   Nancy's  par- 
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ever  knew.  When  the  older  Nancy  I 
Hanks  got  into  trouble,  they  took  her  J 
baby,  also,  and  brought  up  Dennis 
Hanks  as  their  own.  He  once  entered  a 
lawsuit,  after  their  death,  as  heir-at- 
law  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  and  his  claim 
was  of  sufficient  weight  to  secure  a 
financial  settlement  out  of  court. 

These  humble  people,  childless, 
brought  up  Dennis,  and  caused  him  to 
be  taught  so  well  that  lie  was  by  far 
the  most  literate  of  all  the  Hanks  con-  i 
nection  in  his  generation.  His  claim 
is  not  improbable  that  he  first  taught 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  lead.  He  wrote  a 
good  hand,  and  while  his  spelling  and 
grammar  were  erratic,  he  expressed 
himself  clearly  and,  as  a  rule,  consist- 
ently and  truthfully. 

The  world's  best  knowledge  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  youth  is  preserved  be- 
cause of  such  educational  advantages 
as  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Sparrow  wen: 
able  to  give  to  Dennis  Hanks.  They 
gave  Lincoln's  mother  advantages  su- 
perior to  their  own,  so  that  she  was 
regarded  by  her  relatives  as  remark-  , 
ably  well  educated.  For  what  learning  | 
she  had,  and  for  such  love  of  it  as 
she  gave  to  her  sou,  we  have  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Sparrow  to  thank. 

There  was  no  "kind  Uncle  Richard 
Berry"  to  rear  her  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury; there  was  no  "deal'  Aunt  Lucy 
Berry"  as  foster-mother.  But  there 
were  two  honest,  God-fearing,  illiterate 
people  who  gave  to  two  fatherless  chil- 
dren the  best  opportunity  they  could 
secure,  and  one  of  the  children  became, 
worthily,  the  mother  of  a  President. 

A    Notable  Woman. 

I  have  thus  restored  to  her  place  in 
the  ancestral  line  the  lost  grandmother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lucy  Hanks  Spar- 
row. She  deserves  her  place  there,  and 
no  one  henceforth  and  forever  shall 
take  her  out  of  that  place.  We  have 
come  a  long  journey,  from  cabin  to 
cabin  and  from  court  house  to  court 
house,  over  the  Wilderness  Road.  We 
will  now  alight  and  lift  our  saddles. 
No  one  coming  after  us  will  ever  dis- 
cover that  we  have  taken  the  wrong 
road.    We  have  arrived. 

The  author,  humbly  bowing,  begs  par- 
don if  the  search  has  wearied  the  reader, 
but  does  not  feel  very  apologetic  about 
it.  For  we  have  found  the  gin  who 
had  a  wayward  youth,  and  lived  down 
her  past,  and  gave  to  the  world  well- 
nigh  a  thousand  descendants,  most  o!' 
them  capable,  hone.st  and  righteous. 
Two  of  her  own  sons  were  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  and  of  her  grandsons  one 
was  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Let  him  who  has  done  more  for  pos- 
terity than  Lucy  Hanks  cast  the  first 
stoae. 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  about 
Lucy.  Her  father  could  not  read  and 
her  brothers  could  not  read,  but  she 
could  read  and  write.  Like  every 
Hanks  who  could  write  at  all,  Mie  wrote 
with  a  swing.  There  exists  one  speci- 
men of  laser  handwriting.  The  spelling 
is  somewhat  original.  She  started  to 
spell  "approbation"  with  an  "s"  but 
changed  it  in  time.  Here  is  her  sole 
literary  monument : 

I  do  sertify  that  I  am  of  age  and 

give  my  approbation  freely  for  Henry 

Sparrow  to  git  out  lisons  this  day  or 

enny  other  day. 

Given  under  my  hand, 

Apriel  26th.  1790. 

Lucy  Hanks. 

She  wrote  with  a  flourish.  It  is  the 
handwriting:  of  a  young  woman  of  char- 
acter and  initiative. 
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The  Sparrows  and  the  Hankses,  thus 
doubly  connected  by  marriage,  kept  up, 
until  the  removal  of  the  Lincolns,  and 
after  them  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
from  Kentucky,  happy  and  intimate  re- 
lations. There  was  much  visiting  back 
and  forth.  Young  Nancy  called  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  her  father  and  mother: 
her  "dear  Aunt  Lucy"  was  her  own 
mother,  Lucy  Hanks  Sparrow.  Nancy 
Hanks,  living  with  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Sparrow  as  their  daughter,  must 
have  seen  Henry  and  Lucy  Sparrow  at 
somewhat  frequent  intervals.  While 
she  called  them  uncle  and  aunt,  she 
knew  their  true  relation  to  her. 

Lincoln's  Mother's  Marriate. 

Henry  and  Lucy  had    been  married 
fifteen  years  when  Nancy  was  married, 
and  they  were  living  twenty  miles  away 
from   Beach   Fork,   not  very  far  from 
the  battlefield  of  Perryville.    I  was  so  \ 
curious  about  the  relation  of  the  Doc-  ! 
tor's  Fork  community  to  the  Beach  Fork  \ 
community  that  I  made  a  special  jour-  I 
ney  over  the  ground  to  see  if  the  two 
were  separated  by  high  hills  or  impas- 
sable streams. 

The  journey  I  found  to  be  a  very  com- 
fortable one.  Mr.  Townsend  and  I 
watched,  the  speedometer  and  found  the 
distance,  by  roads  that  must  be  prac- 
tically where  the  old  roads  were,  just 
about  twenty  miles.     And  I  set  myself 


to  thinking  and  to  wondering  whether 
Lucy  Hanks,  who  must  have  known, 
rode  over  to  the  wedding  of  her  "niece," 
Nancy  Hanks,  on  the  day  she  married 
Thomas  Lincoln,  June  12,  1806". 

Go  back  with  ine  in  imagination  and 
let  us  attend  that  wedding.  It  is  in  the 
large  home  of  the  Berrys,  near  the  fine 
spring  that  empties  into  Beach  Fork. 
They  might  have  been  married  either  in 
Moredcai's  home  or  in  Josiah  Lincoln's, 
but  the  Berry  house  is  larger,  and  the 
Berrys  are  friends  of  both  parties. 
People  are  gathering  from  all  around. 
Those  who  have  come  only  from  Spring- 
field, a  distance  of  seven  miles,  hitch 
their  horses  to  swinging  beech  limbs, 
which  gives  the  animals  freedom  to 
fight  flies  with  little  danger  of  breaking 
loose,  and  if  they  do  break  loose  they 
will  not  go  far  from  the  other  horses. 

Those  who  have  come  from  a  distance 
have  lifted  their  saddles  and  turned 
their  horses  into  the  pasture  lot.  The 
women  are  in  the  house  and  yard.  The 
men  lounge  out  toward  the  barn.  An 
appetizing  smell  comes  from  the  cook- 
house. The  fiddler  is  trying  his  home- 
made catgut  wilth  strains  of  the 
"Money-musk,"  or  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw,"  or  "Hey,  Betty  Martin,  Tip-Toe, 
Tip-Toe."  The  sun  shines  bright  in  the 
old  Kentucky  home;  'tis  Summer,  the 
darkies  are  gay. 


Complete  Life  Stories  of  the  Mothers  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
<Pj  and  Nancy  Hanks  Now  Told  for  the  First  Time 


A  Knightly  Pioneer. 

Henry  Sparrow  was  born  In  Mecklen- 
burg County.  Va.,  Oct.  0.  1765,  and 
served  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  Ills 
last  years  he  drew  a  pension,  which  Is 
fortunate  for  my  purposes.  The  Pension 
Office  has  his  honorable  record  and  the 
date  of  his  birth.  It  also  Knows  tnat 
he  died  In  the  autumn  of  1N40.  the  exodt 
date  not  known.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a 
largo  family,  and  bis  father  died  May 
18,  1789.  Henry  became  the  head  of  the 
family  and  cared  for  his  mother,  Mary, 
his  sister  Biddy,  and  his  brothers, 
Thomas,  James,  Peter  and  Dennis.  (By 
the  way,  It  was  for  this  Dennis  Sparrow 
that  Dennis  Hanks  was  named.) 

Henry  Sparrow  had  faith  in  Lucy 
Hanks.  On  April  20,  17110,  he  and  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Daniel,  Biddy's 
husband,  rode  to  the  courthouse  in  ilar- 
rodsburg  and  gave  bond  for  a  license 
for  the  marriage  of  Henry  Sparrow  and 
Lucy  Hanks.  That,  as  it  appears  to 
inc.  was  a  very  chivalrous,  knightly 
thing  for  Henry  Sparrow  to  have  done. 
A  few  days  later  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  assembled  for  Its  May  term, 
and  "for  reason  appearing  to  the  Court" 
;  the  case  against  Lucy  Hanks  was  dis- 
missed.   Henry  was  the  reason 


Among  Lincoln's  Kih-Folk 

Th(  re  Is  a  region  in  Anderson  County 
known  as  "the  cut-off."  Anderson  some- 
times went  Republican  in  the  old  days. 
A  righteous  Legislature,  determined  to 
make  two  Democratic  counties  where 
formerly  there  had  been  one,  changed 
the  boundary  line,  with  the  happy  re- 
sult thai  both  Anderson  and  Mercer 
have  been  Bafely  Democratic  over  since. 
In  that  region  live  the  descendants  of 
Henry  and  Lucy  Sparrow.  If  you  want- 
ed to  set  together  in  the  shortest  time 
tin  largest  number  of  living  blood 
relations  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  you  would 
ask  my  friend,  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Townsend  of  Lexington,  to  take  you  In 
Ms  automobile  to  the  Sparrow  Union 
Church,  now  known  as  New  Liberty,  on 
some  pleasant  Sunday  when,  once  a 
month,  there  Is  preaching  there. 

On  Memorial  Day.  which  In  the  South 
Is  celebrated  on  Sunday,  you  would  find 
a  thousand  people  there,  and  at  least 
a  fourth  of  them  would  be  related  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  And  they  all  know 
it.  They  know  that  their  great  or  great- 
great-grandmother  had  a  daughter  (by 
a  previous  marriage,  aa  they  suppose) 


Nancy's  tjtriuoou. 

William  H.  Ilerndon  vUlted  Spencer 
County.  Ind.,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  learned  that  the 
neighbors  who  burled  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Sparrow  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  had  no  suspicion  that  the  Spar- 
rows were,  not,  In  fact,  Nancy's  par- 
ents. They  were  the  only  parents  she 
ever  knew.  When  the  older  Nancy 
Hanks  got  into  trouble,  they  took  her 
baby,  also,  and  brought  up  Dennis 
Hanks  as  their  own.  He  onee  entered  a 
lawsuit,  after  their  death,  as  heir-at- 
law  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  and  his  claim 
was  of  sufficient  weight  to  secure  a 
financial  settlement  out  of  court. 

These  humble  p<">p|c,  childless, 
brought  up  Dennis,  and  caused  him  to 
be  taught  so  well  that  he  was  by  far 
the  most  literate  of  all  the  Hanks  con- 
nection In  his  generation.  His  claim 
is  not  Improbable  that  ho  first  taught 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  read.  He  wrote  a 
good  hand,  and  while  his  spelling  and 
grammar  were  erratic,  he  expressed 
himself  clearly  and.  as  a  rule,  consist- 
ently and  truthfully. 

The  world's  best  knowledge  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  youth  is  preserved  be- 
cause  of  such   educational  advantages 


able  to  give  to  Dennis  Hanks.  They 
gave  Lincoln's  mother  advantages  su- 
perior to  their  own,  so  that  she.  was 


named  Nancy  Hanks,  and  that  she  was 

Now,  if  I  had  the  imagination  of  those  I  the  President's  mother.    They  bring  out[as  Thomas  aud  unkbeth  K 
who  have  given  to  the  world  so  much  ,  their    family    pictures,    and  Abraham1 
fiction  disguised  as  biography,  1  should  I  Lincoln's  Is  among  thein.     They  have 
like  to  tell  what  happened  next.     And;  read  no  books  about  him:  they  do  not 

I  imagine  it  was  this.  1  imagine  Lucy  |  know  the  story  which  I  am  telling;  but  Regarded  by  her  relative-  as  remark- 
Hanks  said  to  Henry  Sparrow:  they  know  they  are  Lincoln's  kin.  and  ab)y  we„  educate(1.  For  what  iearnln~ 
"I  thank  you.  Henry,  with  all  my  they  know  exactly  what  relation  they  she  had>  and  fQr  guch  ,Qvc  Qf  ,t  M 
heart  for  sheltering  me  from  prosecution  |  are.  ,  sne  gave  to  her  S011  we  nave  Thomas 
and  offering  me  the  protection  of  your  The  Sparrows  and  the  Hankses  have  i  and  Klizabeth  Sparrow  to  thank, 
name.  But  I  must  not  marry  you  under  -  Deen  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  and  There  was  no  "kind  Uncle  Richard 
these  conditions.  Oivc  me  a  year  in  for  a  hundred  years,  yet  their  stories  Berry"  to  rear  her  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
which  to  prove  to  you  that  I  can  ltvej  of  the  Hali3  and  tne  Friends  ury;  there  was  no  "dear  Aunt  Lucy 
a  virtuous  life.  With  your  love  and  I  agre€_  And  the  records  show  that  they ;  Berry"  as  foster-mother.  But  there 
confidence,  and  the  prospect  of  a  home  j  are  right  |  were,  two  honest,  God-fearing,  illiterate 
and  an  honest  name,  I  can  do  it."  Had  you  been  m  Anderson  County  in  people  who  gave  to  two  fatherless  ohil- 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that  this;  the  day£J  Qf  the  civll  War  you  WOuldidren  the  best  opportunity  they  could 
conversation  actually  took  place.  What  i  have  found  a  sadiy  divided  community,  secure,  and  one  of  the  children  became, 
I  know  is  that  the  license  was  obtained  ;  fQr  many  Southern  soldiers  went  from  1  worthily,  the  mother  of  a  President, 
by  Henry  Sparrow  on  April  26.  1700.  and  tfa&t  nelghborhoodi  and  thelr  Kraves  are 
that  almost  a  year  thereafter,  on  April  j  decorated   every  year  inipartially  with 


3,  1701,  the  Rev.  John  Bailey,  a  well 
known  Baptist  preacher  and  a  member 
of  Kentucky's  first  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, married  Henry  Sparrow  and 
Lucy  Hanks. 

To  be  sure,  old  Joseph  Hanks  did  not 
forgive  her.  But  her  sisters  and  broth- 
ers did,  and  she  proved  herself  finely 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  She  lived 
so  worthily  that  she  lived  down  every 
trace  of  suspicion.  Making  her  home 
in  the  very  neighborhood  where  the  re- 
proach had  been  strong  against  her,  she 
lived  It  all  down  and  was  remembered 
for  her  capability,  her  initiative,  her 
courage  and  her  kindness. 

She  gave  Henry  eight  children,  and 
there  was  her  own  earlier  daughter, 
Nancy,  besides.     VH  of  them  lived  and 


V    Notable    I.  em, in. 

I  have  thus  restored  to  her  place  in 
the  ancestral  line  the  lost  grandmother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lucy  Hanks  Spar- 
row.  She  deserves  her  place  there,  and 
no  one  henceforth  and  forever  shall 
take  her  out  of  that  place.     We  have 


the  graves  of  those  who  wore  the  blue. 
But  you  would  have  heard  the  Rev. 
Henry  Sparrow,  or  possibly  his  brother 
James,  preaching  and  praying  for  the 
Union  and  for  their  nephew,  Abraham 
|  Lincoln. 

Henry   and  Lucy   had   been    married  co™6   a  lon^  Journey,   from   cabin  to 

  "   ,  cabin   and   from   court   house   to  court 

Two  years  when  Lucy's  father,  Josephs  house,  over  the  Wilderness  Road.  We 
Hanks,  died.  Meanwhile,  Lucy's  daugh-S  wdl  now  alight  and  lift  our  saddles, 
ter,  Nancy,  had  lived  with  her  grand-!  No  one  coming  after  us  will  ever  dis- 
parcnts.  on  p.  rough  farm  on  the  Roll-' cover  that  we  have  taken  the  wrong 
ing  Fork  of  Salt  River.  She  continued!  road.  We  have  arrived, 
to  live  there  until  her  grandmother  died,  j  The  author,  humbly  bowing,  begs  par-  . 
and  then  she  had  to  find  another  home,  j  don  if  the  search  has  wearied  the  reader. 
Thomas  Sparrow,  Henry's  brother,  mar- j  but  does  not  feel  very  apologetic  about 
ried  Elizabeth  Hanks.  Lucy's  sister,  it.  For  we  have  found  the  gin  who 
These  worthy  people  had   no  children,  had  a  wayward  youth,  and  lived  down 


They  look  Nancy  as  their  own,  and.  as 


married,  and  1  know  the  names  of  all  John  Hay  says,  she  waj  called  oftener 
their  husbands  and  wives,   and  where  by  their  name  than  by  her  own. 
they  lived,  and  who  their  children  were,  . 
and   who  their  descendants  are.  And 
nobody  else  does  know  it,  except,  those 
who  lead  this  article. 


her  past,  and  gave  to  the  world  well- 
nigh  a  thousand  descendants,  most  of 
them  capable,  honest  and  righteous. 
Two  of  her  own  sons  were  ministers  of 


fa) 


"7^ 


the  Gospel,  and  of  her  grandsons  one 
was  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Let  him  who  has  done  more  for  pos- 
terity than  Lucy  Hanks  cast  the.  first 
stone. 

But  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  about 
Lucy.    Her  father  could  not  read  and 
her  brotheis  could  not  read,   but  she 
could    read    and    write.      Like  every 
Hanks  who  could  write  at  all,  she  wrote 
vith  a  swing.    There  exists  one  speci- 
men, of.  her  handwriting.    The  spelling, 
Is  somewhat  original.     She  started  to 
spell   "approbation"  with  an  "s"  but 
changed  it  in  time.    Here  is  her  sole 
literary  monument: 

I  do  sertify  that  I  am  of  age  and 
give  my  approbation  freely  for  Henry 
Sparrow  to  git  out  lisons  this  day  or 
enny  other  day. 
Given  under  my  hand, 

Aprlel  UGth.  1700. 

Lucv  Hanku. 
She  wrote  with  a  flourish.    It  is  the 
handwriting  of  a  young  woman  of  char- 
acter ana  initiative. 

The  Sparrows  and  the  Hankses,  thus 
doubly  connected  by  marriage,  kept  up. 
until  the  removal  of  the  Lincolns,  and 
after  them  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
from  Kentucky,  happy  and  intimate  re- 
lations. There  was  much  visiting  back 
j  and  forth.  Young  Nancy  called  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  her  father  and  mother; 
her  "dear  Aunt  Lucy"  was  her  own 
mother,  Lucy  Hanks  Sparrow.  Nancy 
Hanks,  living  with  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Sparrow  as  their  daughter,  must 
have  seen  Henry  and  Lucy  Sparrow  at 
somewhat  frequent  Intervals.  While 
she  called  them  uncle  and  aunt,  she 
knew  their  true  relation  to  her. 

Lincoln's  Mother's  Marriage, 

Henry  and  Lucy  had  been  married 
fifteen  years  when  Nancy  was  married, 
and  they  were  living  twenty  miles  away 
from  Beach  Fork,  not  very  far  from 
'  the  battlefield  of  Perryville.  I  was  so 
curious  about  the  relation  of  the  Doc- 
tor's Fork  community  to  the  Beach  Fork 
community  that  I  made  a  special  Jour- 
ney over  the  ground  to  see  if  the  two 
were  separated  by  high  hills  or  impas- 
sable streams. 

The  journey  I  found  to  be  a  very  com- 
fortable one.  Mr.  Townsend  and  I 
watched  the  speedometer  and  found  the 
distance,  by  roads,  that  must  be  prac- 
tically where  the  old  roads  were.  Just 
s.bout  twenty  miles.  And  I  set  myself 
to  th  inking  and  to  wondering  whether 
Lucy  Hanks,  who  must  have  known, 
rode  over  to  the  wedding  of  her  "niece," 
Nancy  Hanks,  on  the  day  she  married 
Thomas  Lincoln.  June  12.  1806. 

Go  back  with  me  in  imagination  and 
let  us  attend  that  wedding.  It  is  in  the 
large  home  of  the  Berrys,  near  the  fine 
spring  that  empties  into  Beach  Fork. 
They  might  have  been  married  either  in 
Moredcai's  home  or  in  Josiah  Lincoln's, 
but  the  Berry  house  is  larger,  and  the 
Berrys  are  friends  of  both  parties. 
People  are  gathering  from  all  around. 
Those  who  have  come  only  from  Spring- 
field, a  distance  of  seven  miles,  hitch 
their  horses  to  swinging  beech  limbs, 
which  gives  the  animals  freedom  to 
fight  flies  with  little  danger  of  breaking 
loose,  and  if  they  do  break  loose  they 
will  not  go  far  from  the  other  horses. 


"Tn'ose  ' Wl'o"'h'ave"  come  tro'm  a  distant 

have  lifted  their  saddles  and  turned 
their  horses  Into  the  pasture  lot.  The 
women  are  in  the  house  and  yard.  The 
men  lounge  out  toward  the  barn.  An 
appetizing  smell  comes  from  the  cook- 
house. The  fiddler  is  trying  his  home- 
made catgut  wirth  strains  of  the 
"Money-musk,"  or  "Turkey  in  the 
Straw,"  or  "Hey,  Betty  Martin.  Tip-Toe, 
Tip-Toe."  The  sun  shines  bright  in  the 
old  Kentucky  home;  'tis  Summer,  the 
darkies  are  gay. 

Yonder  comes  the  part-on,  Jesse  Head. 
A  few  years  from  now  he  will  own  as 
many  as  three  horses,  for  he  knows  a 
good  horse,  but.  nrvw  he  owns  only  one, 
which  tho  assessor  teils  us  was  gray. 
He  rides  his  gray  horse  to  the  block, 
alights,  lifts  his  saddle  and  looks  well  j 
to  the  back  of  his  beast  to  see  that  it' 
does  not  scald  in  tile  hot  weather.  He 
is  tail,  thin  and  wiry,  and  was  38  years 
old  on  the  day  before  yesterday.  He  is 
said  to  fear  God,  but  he  does  not  fea.r 
any  man.  He  is  :i  hard-hitting  devil- 
fighter,  and  is  doing  his  heroic  part  to 
save  the  wilderness  from  godlessness 
and  immorality.  He  lias  no  suspicion 
that  this  wedding  is  any  different  from 
the  ordinary  wedding  of  his  experience, 
or  that  it  will  make  his  name  memorable. 

"Uncle"  and  "Aunt." 

And  now  I  wonder  if  T  do  not  see.  two 
oilier  guests  approaching.  I  know  which 
way  they  came.  T  sc.-  them  riding  down 
to  t  ho  ford,  the  water  splashing 
musically  as  their  horses  wade,  in,  and 
t  hen  1  see  the  horse-  pause  for  a  good 
drink.  I  think  I  hear  her  address  a 
remark  to  her  husband,  and  there  Is 
just  a  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  voice,  "but 
there  1b  a  strong,  reassuring  tone  in  his 
answer.  They  ford  the  stream  and  ride 
up  to  the  block  and  she  goes  into  the 
house,  while  her  husband,  led  by  one  of 
the  Berry  boys,  takes  the  horses  to  the 
pasture  bars,  removes  the  saddles  and 
turns  them  loose  for  a  roll. 

This   couple   are   present  during  the 
ceremony,  I  am  almost  sure  of  it.  They  I 
are   introduced    to   those   who   do   not  j 
Iknow  them  as  another  aunt  and  uncle  of 
Itiie  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heniy  Sparrow,  j 
pom  over  tn  Mercer. 
[   Yes,  ithey  have  good  right  to  be  there. 
J    T  imagine  another  scene.     Ten  years 
1 1  ion i    that   Autumn    Henry   and    Lucy  ; 
[iwere  Informed  that  Thomas  and  Nancy 
Lincoln 'were  about  to  move  to  Indiana,  . 
and  I  am  sure  they  rode  over  to  Knob 
,-Creek  to  Md   them  farewell.  Thomas 
had  brought  back  glowing  accounts  of 
Indiana,    which    he    had    visited    and  i 
where    he    had    already    established   a  j 
claim  on  land.    Henry  and  Lucy  could 
do  no  less  than  bid  them  farewell.  An 
aunt  and  uncle,  owed  them  that  courtesy. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
scene  at  the  parting  of  Lucy  Hanks 
Sparrow  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Out- 
wardly they  preserved  the  characters 
and  relationships  so  long  established 
between  them,  but  the  heart  of  each 
must  have  been  very  tender. 

Nancy  had  a  tall,  manly  son,  a  boy 
7  years  of  age,  named  Abraham.  To 
him  and  to  his  older  sister,  Sarah,  Lucy 
made  her  farewell.  She  said  no  word 
from  which  either  could  have  remem- 
bered anything  that  would  have  sug- 
gested any  other  relationship  than  that 
which  belonged  to  her  a*  Abraham's 
mother's  aunt.  But  Lucy  knew  that 
this  fine  lad  was  her  own  grandson. 

She  did  not  live  to  see  him  a  great 
man,  but  she  kept  some  tilings  in  her 
heart  and  pondered  them. 


MARRIAGE  BOND 
of  Henry  Sparrow  and  Lucy  Hanks,  Discov- 
ered  at    Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  by  the 
Misses  Mary  A.  and  Martha  Stephenson. 
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By  DENNIS  F.  HANKS. 
Part    of    the    Autobiographical    Sketch  in 
Which  Lincoln's  Cousin  Sets  Out  His  Rela- 
tions With  the  Future  President. 
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STOR  Y  OF  LINCOLN'S 
LOST  GRANDMOTHER 


Chicago,  Feb.  3.— in  driving  after 
I  knowledge  re'acivi  to  the  maternal 

gruudlUOlhcr  ot  Abiuliuin  Llocoiiii 
litev  William  E>  Barton,  pastor  of  Um 
I Kllil  Otn i , .  i  •  -  ■ '  ■  •  i . .1 1  church  ut  uak 
I  Park,  Chicago,  auuurb,  and  author  ■  i 
'  numerous  books,  one  <  (  \»  blcJl  wuo 
[un  LlncOlll,  bUU>  that  hi   i.jb  found 

data  which  definitely  (denudes  Lin- 
coln's paternal  g rundinolhf  r,  know  u 
among  i  .  i . .  j  .->  "Lint  um'i»  Lost 

ttraudwother." 

Kev,  Mr,  Barton  states  that  in  hie 
paper,  which  was  read  to  uu  invited 

audience      of      scholars,  hlttorlans. 

judges  und  theologians  here  toduy. 
tliut  tie  realised  that  he  lit  disputing 
eminent    uutnoruies    and  declaring 

ulfctinguifchcd  Writers  on  the  Nul'Jccl 
tu  be  in  error.  The  meeting  WBi  not 
open  io  Uic  public,  nut  all  the  mem- 
bers even  of  i lie  Chicago  ll'sturlca: 
Socloty,  under  whose  auspices  thu 
paper  was  given,  being  invited. 

Not  One  But  Two. 

"1  have  promised  to  biiu^  io  this 

nice  t  lug  the  lost  gruiidmul  hei'  ot 
Abraham  Lincoln,  I  am  prcpaied  to 
produce  not  one  but  two.  All  the 
biographies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
Incorreot  us  to  hm  paternal  graud- 
molher.  .siie  was  not  Mary  Shipley, 
a.-%  Nicoluy  und  ilay,  on  the  authori- 
ty ot  J.  if.  Hull  have  tohi  us;  nor 
was  bIuj  of  the  lioone  family.  :«s 
Gideon  Welles,  Lincoln's  secretary  of 
war  maintained.  Nor  wuh  the  pio- 
neer Abraham  Lincoln  twice  mar- 
ried, once  to  Mary  Shipley,  inuthur 
01  bis  two  edest  sons,  and  later  to 
dig.  mcthcr  of  mom- 


ents of  Nancy  BpOITOW,  who  mar- 
ried   Charles    M.eou,    broiiitr  ot 

JUUMOj  and   In'    i;  utc  A  !•,.<•>  Lu  bfaVS 

been  the  pa i cuu  oi  Denote  Knead, 

Whoso  uubMeijueiil  adoption  0|  ll.c 
name-  ut  Hunks"  was  te»ponnib.e  twr 
no  end  of  confusion.  Mi»e  Tor  bell 
uceeptvd  ibis  tbcoi),  und  pioclaiined 
.t  widely.  As  tor  Lucy  UMIfj  wa» 
no  bUi  h  muter;   and   Nancy   IT  OS  u>  • 

coired  <  •  have  been  tUu  mother  oi 
a  brahani  Lincoln. 

The  mullVSe  of  thuae  who  at- 
tempted to  substitute  this  theory  fOf 

the  Hanks  tradition  were  wholly 
good,  tho  some  one  who  furnish od 
nome  part  of  tho  information  cannot 
be  iield  gu. Ulcus  ot  something  worst! 
than  carelessness." 

Hanks  Famly. 

L>r.  Barton  then  proceeded  tu  an 
Intricate  and  detailed  analysis  of  the 
evidence  us  preserved  in  me  I  faults 
family,  and  decared  that  there  muni 
nave  ueen  a  fourth  ana  u  dt-r  daugh- 
ter, married  und  away  from  home, 
at  the  time  of  the  in.ik.ng  ot  the  wuj 
of  Joseph  Hanks,  and  tor  so  uiu  rea- 
son omitted  from  h.  Josepn  Hauaa 
was  an  illiterate  u>id  a  dying  man, 
and  the  will  was  made  by  a  lawyer, 
Who,  either  by  mistake  or  lor  seme- 
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et.mes  gave  the  name  of 
i  and  omitted  ihat  of  Che 
was  it  with  the  record  of 
Linruln,     the  president's 


bride 
i  L,.n- 
Vlr- 


ride  twelve 


1  br.de.  sc 
1  Abraham 
erandfuth 

I wus  Issued  in  Kockmghum 
\  frglnlii,  June  y,  17711,  and  tn 
is  not  named.    When  a brahn l. 
coin   was   selling   his   farm  in 
g.nla,  February  is,  i7xu,  prepar_ 
,  to  removal  to  Kentucky,     his  wife 
ifathshuba  signed  the  deed,  and  on 
September  s,  1781.  relinquished  her 
dower  rights,     She  was  not  well  at 
the-  time  and 
mllca  to  the  i 

[mission  was  sent  k,  acknowledge  "h'ei  I 
.relini'iu.ftiiiiient.  It  bus  bu*ti  sup- 
posed (hat  Bathsheba  was  a  second 
|  wife.  Mary  Shipley  being  Hie  rirst. 
I  hen  when  It  was  found  Ihat  this 
could  not  be,  it  was  supposed  that 
LailiBhebu  died  in  KM  and  Abra- 
ham  Llncon  married  Mary  Ship'ey 
as  hr«  second  wife.  Last  summer,  lu 
a  pile  of  old  lax  lists  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  capital  ut  Franktort 
the  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  His- 
torical Society  discovered  a  list  of 
U  ashing! on  count  v  for  I'W,  w  hich 
•shows  that  Batbsheba  Lincoln  sur- 
vn  ed  her  hubband. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  of 
the  president,  was  murdered  by  In- 
SI*n*  no\  in  l7S*.  as  the  president 
houeht  but  in  May.  1186.  and  hia 
Widow  long  survived  him.  Here  then 
s  the  paternnl  grandmother  of 
President  Lincoln,  Batbsheba.  whom 
the  pioneer  Abraham  Lincoln  mar- 
red  in  Rockliighain  county.  Virginia, 
in  I(.o,  the  mother  of  all  his  chll- 
i  ren.  his  one  and  on'y  wife.  A'i  the 
books  are  In  error;  they  must  hence- 
forth be  corrected.  This  is  Hie  rtrst 
announcement  of  the  discovery. 
Change  Trad.tion. 

"But  Balhshcba  (wnose  name  may 
or  may  not  have  been  Herring)  is 
not  the  grandmother  we  are  setlin - 
out  to  discover,  we  include  her  for 
good  measure.  We  are  after  the 
mother  of  Nuncy  Hanks.  Here  we 
confront  a  historical  problem  of  tre 
very  greatest  difficulty,  and  una 
Which  many  books  hive-  darkened  oy 
words  without  knowledge. 

"The  Hanks  tradition,  as  givm  by 
Lemon.  Herndon,  and  accepted  by 
Mcolay  and   Hay,  is  thus  given: 

'"Mrs.  Lincoln's  mother  was  named 
Lucy  Hanks;  her  sisters  were  Betty 
Tolly  and  Nancy,  who  married  Thom- 
as Sparrow,  Jesse  Friend  and  Levi 
Hall.  The  childhood  cf  Nancy  was 
passed  with  the  Sparrows,  and  she 
,was  oflener  called  by  their  name 
than  her  own.  The  whole  familv 
connection  was  composed  of  peap'e 
no  little  given  to  letters  that  it  is 
hard  to  determine  the  proper  nam*»a 
and  relationships  of  the  voun^-er 
numbers  said  the  tangle  of  (radi- 
lional  couslnshlpB."— Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  History,  by  Nlcoley  and  Hay 
vol.  1.  p.  21.  " 
Writer't  Versions, 

This  statement  was  undisputed  un- 
til 1909,  when  Lea  and  Hutchinson 
published  their  ••Ancestry  o."  Lin- 
coln" and  sirs.  Caroline  Hanks 
Hitchcock  published  her  "Nancy 
Hanks."  These  produced  the  will  of 
Joseph  Hanks,  presumed  to  be  the 
father  of  these  daughters,  and  thero 
was  no  Lucy  mentioned  In  it  A 
very  elaborate  famliy  tree  was  pub- 
lished changing  all  the  sisters  ex- 
cepting Polly;  she  still  was  left  as 
the  wife  of  Jesse  Friend,  Elisabeth 
was  declared  to  be  the  wife  of  Levi 
Hall,  Thomas  Sparrow  was  mai- 
rled  to  Elizabeth  Shipley  and  '.liese 
were  declared  to  have  been  the  par? 


only  three  oaugliicis,  and  d^vt-acu  .i 
heifer  to  each  of  them.  He  couuiued: 
"In  an  obscure  corner  of  Ken- 
tucky, fur  back  truni  radroads,  is  a 
sect, on  known  as  "the  cul-olf  which 

u  legislature  bcporated    from  oui 

county  and  added  to  anothei,  wJtn 
the  benevolent  puijjose  of  nmkillg 
two  Demociutlc  counties  where  fwr- 
n.erly  there  was  one.  There  reside 
literal  y  hundreds  of  descendants  u| 
the-  president' ti  grandmother,  inciud- 
liiH  some  llrat  cous.na  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  have  read  no  uooka 
ubuut  him,  and  have  never  bucn  m- 

an<l  by 


who 


king 


A  nd 


every  one  of  them  kiiuws  himself  lu 
t»e  related  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  uuJ 
ibey  know  how.  Separated  from  the 
Hanks  family  und  the  Hanks  tradi- 
tion by  hundreds  of  miles  of  dis- 
tance and  a  lull  century  of  time 
their  family  bibles  cop  firm  the 
Hanks  tradition  at  every  disputed 
point. 

Tho    Lost  Grandmother. 

"Not  only  so,  out  1  nave  been  able 
to   secure   copies   of   marriage  boiios 

oi  all  the  urigina.  sparrow  family 
una  most  of  the  H.n.hs  family,  In- 
cluding ttie  marriage    ox  Thomas 

Sparrow    not    to    fc^Uibeth  Shipley, 
who  appears   never  to  have  existed,  j 
but   to  Elizabeth   Hanks;    and   they  ! 
were  not   the     purentb     of     Dennis  1 
Hanks,  whose  mother  was  the  Nuncy 
named  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Hanks. 
As  for  Lucy,  j   have  her  marriage 
lend  in  photostat,  and  a  certificate 
of  her  legul  marriage.    She  was  mar- 
led to   Henry   Sparrow,  a  revolu- 
tionary  soldier  and  an  honest   man.  i 
and  she  brought  up  her  children  welt. 
Including  two  ministers  of  the  ko*-  ! 
pe..    She  is  no  disgrace  to  the  fatnl-  ' 
ly.    She  hud  somewhat  superior  ad-  ' 
vantages.     Her  father  and  her  broth- 
ers could  not  write,  but  she.  like  .ill 
the  Hankses  who  could  write  at  all,  I 
wrote  with  a  flourish.    Thus  do  we 
restore  to  her  rightful  place  on  the 
Jine   of    the     president's  ancestors, 
Lucy  Hanks.  Abraham  Lincoln's  lost 
grandmother." 

Rev,  Mr.  barton  noted  that  "this 
is  a  paper  which   it  wouJd  be  very 
to  misinterpret  and  any  repon 
of  it  should  recognize  the  character 
of  the  essay  a«  a  severe  and  earnest! 
.ece    of    historical  Investigation, 
hich  lias  occupied  years  of  Indus - 
y.    Hu  Btmed  he  was  sensitive  leal 
Liempts  at  a  ha  f  statement  of  cer- 
tain of  the  conclusions  might  mis- 
interpret the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
paper. 


Claims  History  Identifies 
Lincoln's.  "Lost  Grandmother99 


V-j  the  A  uoe. a  ted  Prees. 

OH  ICAOO,  February  a,  —I  n  delving 
after  knowledge  relative  to  the  ma- 
ternal grandmother  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Rev.  William  E.  Barton ,  paw  tor 
of  tho  First.  Congregational  Church 
of  Oak  Park,  Chicago  suburb,  ami 
author  of  numerous  books,  one  of 
which  was  on  Lincoln,  states  that  he 
has  found  data  which  definitely  iden- 
tify Lincoln's  paiernal  grandmother, 
known  among  historians  ur  ".Lin- 
coln's lost  grandmother." 

Rev.  Mr.  Barton  Plates  that  in  his 
paper,  which  was  read  to  an  Invited 
audience  of  scholars,  his  tor  Inns, 
Judges  and  theologians  here  today, 
ho  realizes  he  1b  disputing  eminent 
authorities  and  declaring  distin- 
guished writers  on  the  MibJoCl  to  be 
In  error.  The  meeting  whs  not  open 
to  tbe  public,  not  all  the  members 
even  of  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, under  whoso  auspices  the  paper 
v.aa  given,  being  invited. 

in  producing  the  two  grandmothe 
Hart 


r  purpose  or  making  two  democratic  conn- 

t  lee  where  formerly  there  wan  one. 
Thero  reside  literally  hundreds  of  de 
i  see  ntlantH  of  the  President's  grand - 
mother,  Including  some  first  cousins  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  They  have  read  no 
books  about  him  and  have  never  bee. 
Interviewed,  except  by  me.  and  by  those 
who  are  working  for  mo.  And  every 
one  of  them  knows  himself  to  be  re- 
lated to  Abraham  I  .Incnln,  and  t  hey 
know  how.  Separated  from  the  Hanks 
family  and  tbe  Hanks  tradition  by  hun- 
dreds of  m Hps  of  distance  and  a  full 
century  of  time,  their  family  Bibles  con- 
Ann  the  Hunks  tradition  ai  every  dis- 
puted point. 

"Not  only  »o.  but  I  have  been  able  to 
secure  copies  of  marriage  bonds  of  all 
the  original  Sparrow  family  and  most 
of  the  Hanks  family,  including  the  mar- 
riage Of  Thomas  Sparrow— not  to  Eliza- 
beth Shipley,  who  appears  never  to  have 
xfsted— but  fo  Elizabeth  Hanks;  and 
hey  were  not  the  parents  of  Dennis 
Hank*,  w  hose  mother  was  the  Nancy 
....  of  Joseph  Hanks.  A=, 
for  Lucy,  I  have  her  marriage  bond  In 
photostat,  and  a  certificate  of  her  legal 
marriage.  Slit  was  married  to  Henry 
Sparrow,  a  revolutionary  soldier  and  an 
honest  man.  and  she,  brought  up  her  ' 
states  that  "all  the  children  well,  including  two  ministers 
biographies  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  of  the-  gospel. 
Incorrect  as  to  his  paiernal  grand-  Rev.  Mr.  Barton  noted  that  "this  is' 
mother."  a  paper  winch  it  would  be  very  easy  to  i 

t  .Tlrmrt  From   Dr.   Uarf,>n  N  Paper.       mislnterpi       :ird  any  report  of  it  should  ' 

"f  the  t'HS&y 


I>r.  Barton  said.  In  purl 
"J  have  promised  to  in 
noting  the  lost  grand  nm 
raham  Lincoln.  1  am  i 
produce  not  one  but  tw 
biographies  of  Abraham 
incorrect  as  t 
muthor.  She  was  not  Mil 
as  N I  Co  lay  and  Hay.  on  Hi 
Hall,  have  told  i 
She   of   the    Boone  family. 


Shipley 
.uthoritj 
nor  was 

j  Welles.  Lincoln's  Secretary"  of  War 
[  maintained.  Nor  was  the  pioneer 
I  Abraham  Lincoln  twice  married,  once 
I  to  Mary  Shipley,  mother  of  his  two 
I  eldest  .sons,  and  later  to  Bathshebii 
Harring,  mother  of  Thomas.  The  mar- 
riage licenses  of  Virginia  sometimes! 
leave  the  name  of  tho  bridegroom  j 
I  and  omitted  tliat  of  the  bride  So  was 
•  lt<  with  the  record  of  Abraham  Lln- 
vYi      i  President's     grandfather  | 

"is  license  to  marry  was  issued  In  > 
Rockingham  county.  Virginia.  June  1>  ! 
l.'D.  und   the  bride  i.i  not  named. 

"When  Abraham  Lincoln   was  sell-  I 
intf    his   fRr in    In    Virginia,    Februar*  ' 
la.   l .  bf»,  preparatory   to  removal   to 1 
Kentucky,  his  wife  Bathsheba  siirne-d  I 
the   deed,   oncl   on   September   S.    ITS)  I 
relinquished   h(r  dower   rights  She- 
was  not   well  at  the  time  and  could 
not   rule   twelve  mile;,  to   the  court- 
house, so  a  commission   was  sent  to 
acknowledge  her  relinquishment 

It  ha.s  been  supposed  that  Bath- 
sheba was  a  second  wile.  Mary  ship- 
ley  being  the  first.  Then,  when  if 
was  found  that  this  could  not  be  u 
Was  supposed  that  Bathsheba  died"  ill 
i .  a,lf1  Abraham  Lincoln  man  led 
Mary  Shipley  us  his  second  wife 
Last  summer,  in  a  pile  of  old  tax  list* 
in  the  basement  of  the  old  CapHoJ  nt 
frankfort.  the  secretary  of  the  Ken- I 
lucky  Historical  Society  discovered  *  ' 
list  or  \\  ashlnglon  countv  for  l  "Oft  ' 
-hlrh  shows  that  Bathsheba  Lincoln! 
survived   her  husband. 

'■Abraham  Lincoln,  grandfather  oft 
the  President,  was  murdered  bv  l»- 
oians  not  in  17»4.  as  the  President 
thougrhti  bur.  in  May.  j  78\i.  and  Ins 
widow  long  survived  him.  Her. 
then  is  the  paternal  grandmother  ol 
President  Lincoln.  Bathsheba  whom 
the  pioneer  Abraham  Lincoln  married 
in  Rockingham  county.  Vs.,  in  17;n 
the  mother  or  all  hie  children  his  our' 
and  only  wife.  All  the  book's  are  In 
error;  they  must  henceforth  be  cor- 
rected. This  is  the  fli-si  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery. 

"But   Bathsheba   {whose   name  may 
or  may  not  have  been  Herring)  is  not 
the  grandmother  we  are  setting  out 
include  hi 


j  a  severe  and  earnest  piece  of  historical! 
ig  to  this  Investigation,  which  has  oeruplM  vearn 
ter  •>(  Ab-  nf  Industry. "  He  stated  In  was  scnsl-  ! 
o pa red  loltlvc  le«i  attempts  al  it  hall  uti.iemcnt 
All  the)  or  Certain  of  the  conclusion.-,  might  mls- 
Incoln  ai  t  ,  interpret  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
paternal    grand-  |  paper. 


to  disco   

!  measure.  We  a 
■of  Nancy  Hanks, 
a  historical  pn 
dim 
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Here 
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other 
confront 


t.y  b. 


Iks  ha 


without  knowledge 

"llankn  Tradition'* 

"The  Hanks  tradition." 


Poilv 

Tho 


.Van 


Sp. 


Levi  Hall.  The  child  ho 
was  passud  with  the  Sparrow?  and 
<ht,  was  often,  r  called  by  ih.  u*  name 
than  her  own.  The  whole  tain  in 
connection  whs  composed  <>i  people 
so  Utile  sivM,  to  letters  thai  it  is 
i  hard  to  determine  the  prcpci  names 
!  and  relationships  of  the  vounge 
;  members,  said  i ix e 
I  tlonal  cousinships." 
coin 
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mentioned   lr.    it.  very   elaborate  • 

family  tree  was  published,  changing  j 
all  the  sisters  excepting  Polly-  fIi< 
still  was  left  as  the  wife  of  Jesso  | 
Friend.  Elizabeth  was  declared  to 
be  the  wife  of  Levi  Hall  Thomas  | 
Sparrow  was  married  to  I'llizabetll 
Shipley  and  these  were  declared  to 
have  been  the  parents  of  X  w.ey  Spn  r- 
row.  who  married  (Thar  Ion  Friend, 
brother  of  .L  ines  and  these  are  alleg- 
ed to  have  been  the  parents  of  t'ennis 
Friend,  "whore  suds* quent  adoption 
of  the  name  of  Hank.-"  was  responsi- 
ble for  no  end  of  confusion.  Miss 
Tarbell  accepted  this  theory  and  pro- 
wldely.       As    for  Lucy. 


the:- 


eli 


•  ha 


later;  and  Xa 
been  the  mother  , 


I  to  .substitute 
,  tradition  wei 
l  one  who  fun 
j  formation   cannot   be   held   guTltU-s's  "of 
,  something  wors.>  than  carelessness." 

Traced    i..  "Obscure  Corner." 
I     Or,  Barton  continue? : 

' obscure  corner  of  Kentucky. 


separated  from  on>- 
i-vanorher,   whh  i|v 


Nancy  Hanks— Her  Home  In  North  Carolii 

By  Minnie  Stowe  Puett  and  Adelaide  Smith  Beard 


"Ho  In  truly  great  who  rises  to 
greatness  from  profound  obscurity.' 

There  Is  no  more  wonderful  truth 
hi  history  than  thLs  statement,  as 
the  lives  of  many  of  tho  world's 
greatest  men  have  borne  witness. 
As  Romulus  and  Komus  came  from 
the  lair  of  tho  wolf  to  become  the 
founders  of  lmmetral  Rome;  as  the 
great  Napoleon  arose  from  his  hum- 
ble Corsica!  cottage  to  be  tho  ruler 
of  Europe;  no  Abraham  Lincoln 
lifted  himself  from  a  pioneer  cabin 
to  a  place  of  supreme  greatness,  that 
is  magnified  as  the  years  roll  by. 

Ills  origin  and  rise  to  Immortality 
embodies  in  Itself,  as  has  the  life 
of  no  other  person,  the  true  spirit  of 
American  democracy.  This  princi- 
ple has  been  ignored  by  the  ma- 
jority of  historians,  who  have  seem- 
ingly deemed  it  necessary  to  manu- 
facture from  their  own  imaginations 
an  origin  worthy  of  his  greatness. 
This  falacy  13  all  too  unnecessary, 
for  the  position  that  Lincoln  now 
occupies  in  tho  hall  of  fame  Is  se- 
cure beyond  their  ability  to  add  to 
or  to  detract  therefrom. 

Little  has  ever  been  written  con- 
cerning- Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's 
mother,  and  the  fact  that  she  spent 
most  of  her  early  life  in  North  Car- 
olina has  been  unknown  or  ignored 
by  his  biographers.  In  an  effort  to 
preserve  this  'truth  to  history,  there 
has  recently  been  erected  near  the 
town  of  Belmont,  Gaston  county, 
North  Carolina,  a  monument  on  the 
site  where  stood  her  cabin  home, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Catawba. 

The  silver  current  of  this  river 
wends  its  way  slowly  through  the 
verdant  hills.  From  its  mountain 
sources  of  ice  cold  springs;  winning 
tribute  from  a  thousand  rills,  it 
reigns  a  queenly  river,  matchless  in 
Its  beauty  and  wonderful  In  its 
power.  Along  its  flower  enameled 
borders  the  dark  brown  Indians 
roamed  in  years  gone  by.  Sapona, 
tho  great  chief  of  the  Catawbas, 
lighted  his  council  fires  on  its  banks. 
The  Indians  have  gone  forever,  but 
their  fame  Is  kept  immortal  by  the 
river  which  bears  their  name. 

The  beauty  and  certility  of  the 
Catawba  valley  attracted  many  of 
the  early  settlers  to  this  region,  and 
their  primitive  homes  were  built  on 
the  hills  overlooking  the  stream.  In 
one  of  these  little  cabins  lived  a 
maiden  whose  name  and  life  were 
destined  to  become  of  vital  impor- 
tance and  enduring  fame  throughout 
the  ration.  She  is  describee!  as  hav- 
ing dark  hair,  sallow  complexion, 
and  gray  eyes,  and  of  sad  and 
thoughtful  countenance.  Little  else 
is  known  of  her  personality,  nut  all 
the  world  knows  her  as  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. .,  , 

According  to  local  tradition  Nancy 
Hanks  was  an  orphan  and  came  to 
North  Carolina  with  her  uncle. 
Dicky  Hanks,  when  he  moved  here 
from  Virginia.  The  first  member  of 
the  Hanks  family  about  whom  any- 
thing is  known  was  Benjamin 
Hanks,  who  came  to  Massachusetts 
from  England,  in  1699.  One  of  Ins 
sons,  William  Hanks,  moved  to  "\  ir- 
ginla.  He  had  a  family  of  12  chil- 
dren, his  descendants  forming  a 
large  settlement  in  Amelia  county. 
=;ome  of  this  family  migrated  to 
Kentucky,  while  other  came  to 
North  Carolina. 

Three  members  of  the  Hanks  fam- 


ily, two  uncles  and  an  aunt  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  settled  In  Lincoln,  now  Gas- 
ton county,  North  Carolina,  near  the 
beginning  of  ,the  nineteenth  century. 
They  were  accompanied  from  Vir- 
ginia by  the  orphan  Nancy,  who 
.-■pent  most  of  her  girlhood  here, 
with  one  of  these  uncles,  Dicky 
Hanks.  He  was  the  ancestor  of 
many   of   the   present   residents  of 


Gaston  and  Lincoln  counties.  He 
moved  away  from  his  home  on  the 
Catawba  and  lived  in  another  part 
of  the  county,  where  he  was  after- 
wards burned  to  death.  Much  stress 
is  laid  by  sime  historians  on  the 
will  of  one,  ,'oseph  Hanks,  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  claiming  that 
the  Lucy  Haiks  named  in  his  will, 


was  the  mother  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  This  could  not  have  been 
true,  since  it  is  'positively  known  that 
Dicky  Hanks  was  Nancy's  uncle  and 
there  is  no  Dicky  or  Richard  Hanks 
mentioned  in  Joseph's  will. 

Nancy  left  her  uncle's  home  while 
he  still  resided  on  the  Catawha,  and 
went  to  live  in  the  western  part  of 
what  was  then  Lincoln,  now  Ruth- 
erford county,  North  Carolina,  near 
where  the  town  of  Rutherfordlon 
stan dp  today.  Here  she  lived  in  the 
home  of  Abraham  Enloe,  going 
there  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
Mrs.  Enloe  with  her  household  du- 
ties. She  later  went  with  his  fam- 
ily to  what  is  now  Swain  county, 
North  Carolina. 

Abraham'  Enloe  is  described  as 
b^jtng  of  fine  physique,  tall,  amgular, 
with  dark  skin  and  course  Mack 
hair.  He  was  a  leader  in  his  com- 
munity, •  being  a  man  of  naturally 
keen  intellect  and  having  an  educa- 
tion much  superior  to  his  associates. 
His  father  was  a  school  teacher  and 
came  to  this  country  from  Scotland, 
and  personally  educated  his  son. 
While  Nancy  was  an  inmate  of  the 
Enloe  home,  circumstances  arose 
which  caused  Mrs.  Enloe  to  insist 
that  she  be  sent  away,  she  was  taken 
to  Kentucky  hy  relative  of  the  fam- 
ily, whose  home  was  in  that  state. 
These  facts  have  been  always  known 
in  the  communities  where  she  lived 
In  Gaston,  Rutherford  and  Swain 
counties,  and  many  of  the  present 
members  of  the  Enloe  family  ac- 
knowledge their  truth. 

The  boulder  pictured  In  this  arti- 
cle was  recently  erected  by  the  de- 
scendants of  a  former  owner  of  the 
land  on  which  it  stands.  He  per- 
sonally remembered  the  cabin  and 
j  often  pointed  out  this  site  as  the 
home  of  Nancy  and  Dicky  Hanks. 
I  That  Nancy  lived  here  and  he-  «ub- 
|  sequent  life  in  North  Carolina  were 
|  both  well  known  and  undisputed  in 
i  this  community.  On  the  fact  of  this 
boulder,  which  1s  of  massive  gran- 
ite, is  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  a  re- 
plica of  a  frontier  cabin  and  the  fol- 
lowing Inscription:  "This  stone 
marks  the  site  of  the  log  cabin  home 
of  Dicky  Hanks,  an  uncle  of  Nancy 
Hp.nks,  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Nancy  spent  much  of  her  girlhood 
here  with  her  uncle."  The  founda- 
tion stones  on  which  the  boulder 
"was  placed  were  once  part  of  the 
chimney  of  the  original  cabin.  The 
logs  of  this  cabjn,  rough  hewn  from 
virgin  timber,  have  endured  until 
today,  and  according  to  family  tra- 
dition were  rebuilt  into  another  ca- 
bin still  in  use  on  this  plantation. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
was  set  this  simple  home,  in  the  pri- 
meval forest,  is  a  bubllng  spring.  A 
lone  beach  tree  today  stands  guard 
over  it.'  Can  we  not  imagine  the 
young  Nancy  wending  her  way  down 
the  hill  to  this  quiet  spot,  where  she 
quenched  her  thirst  with  the  spark- 
ling waters  and  searched  its  hid- 
den depths  for  her  mirrored  reflec- 
tion. 

On  viewing  the  magnificlent  mon- 
ument which  the  nation  recently 
erected  on  the  potomac  at  Wash- 
ington, to  suitably  commerorate  the 
great  Lincoln,  let  one  thought  be 
given  the  woman  who  shaped  his 
young  life,  to  Nancy  HankSj  his 
mother. 


Knowledge  of  Maternal  Ancestry 

One  of  Lincoln'*  Life-Long  Sorrows 

Writer  Presents  Conclusion  of  15  Years'  Research— What  Did  Eman- 
cipator Know  or  Suspect?-Information  Leads  to  Better  Understand- 
ing of  His  Greatness— Martyred  President  Called  His  Mother  a  Genms 

By  HORACE  GREEN 


MANY  persons  consider  It  bad' 
taste,  If  hot  sacrilege,  to  dis- 
cuss Abraham  Lincoln'*  ma- 
te.-nal  ancestry.  Thla  belief 
persists  even  tbougb  the  true  facts 
«dc\  rather  than  detract,  fn.ra  the 
■omber  force  of  f.lneoln's  character, 
ll  persist.*  in  aj'iio  of  the  fact  that 
■  uch  knowledge  a.*  Lincoln  had  ex- 
erted a  profound  effect  upon  nls  mind. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debutes,  In  1808,  the 
Great  Emancipator  came  across  a 
copy  of  the  life  of  the  English  states- 
man, Burke.  After  a  brief  perusal  the 
future  President  threw  the  volurnno 
down  In  dlsgustr.  To  William  B  Hern- 
don,  his  law  partner  and  oft  maligned 
biographer,  he  said: — 

"I've  read  enough  of  it.  it's  like  all 
the  others — not  only  misleading,  but 
false.  Billy,  I've  wondered  why  book 
publishers  and  merchants  don't  have 
blank  biographies  on  their  shelves, 
s-)  that  if  a  man  die*  his  htlrs  or 
friends  can  purchase  one  already 
written,  but  with  blanks.  Thes«»  blanks 
they  can  all  up  with  rosy  sentences 
...  In  most  Instances  they  (the  biog- 
raphies) commemorate  a  lie  and  cheat 
posterity  of  the  truth." 

Thla  article,  after  15  years  of  In- 
termittent Inquiry,  presents,  In  the 
briefest  form,  fuCts  corroborated  »>y 
"patient  Investigators  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  Lincoln's 
death,  and  deductions  tivsu  tnoae  Xacta 


arrived  at  by  the  writer.  It  does  not 
discus*  the  question  of  ancestry  as 
such.  It  is  confined  to  the  question  of 
what  Lincoln  knew  or  suspected.  It  Is 
proper  that  the  world  should  know 
this  In  order  to  understand  more  clear- 
ly tb«  burdens  under  which  the  great 
emancipator  staggered,  und  to  love 
better  that  strange  genius  who  knew 
not  whence  his  greatness  came. 

Lincoln's  Sorrow 
Lincoln1^  deepest  personal  sorrow, 
bused  partly  on  Ignorance,  W  among 
the  n-rnarkrtble  stories  of  history.  It 
1»  established  beyond  doubt  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died  knew- 
liV  that  his  mother  Nancy  Hanks  was 
the  natural  daughter  of  one  Lucy 
Hanks  arid  a  rich  Virginia  farmer  or 
planter,  whose  identity  has  never  been 
discovered  and  from  whom  Lincoln 
believed  he  inherited  greatness.  After 
the  birth  of  Nancy,  Lucy  Hanks  later 
murrled  Henry  Sparrow.  There  has 
also  been  recently  established  the  ln- 
eacupable  conclusion  that  Lincoln 
lived  and  died  unable  to  prove  that 
his  father  ana  mother  had  been  mar- 
ried, and  with  presumable  knowledge 
of  the  controversy  'a*  to  whether  he, 
tht  President,  was  or  was  not  the  eon 
of  Thomas  Lincoln.  ' 

Let  there  he  no  misapprehension. 
Lincoln's  mother  was  of.  unfortunate 
parentage;  her  own-  character  was 
above  reproach.  It  is  not  advanced 
that  the  Civil  war  President  wa«  "base 


repressive  cousin,  Dennis  Hanks,  who 
himself  qualified  under  the  beading. 
On  the  coutrary.  n*t  only  were 
Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanlu  married: 
but  the  recent  researches  of  Ittv 
William  E.  Barton  establish  conclu- 
»lvely  that  none  other  than  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  the  father  of  Abraham. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  Lincoln  wuo 
unable  to  obtain  documentary  evi- 
dence with  which  to  counteract  Insin- 
uation to  the  contrary.  In  later  days 
when  politic*  produced  malicious  goe- 
slp  the  subject  was  one  of  consider- 
able depression  to  the  President.  De- 
jected by  the  little  he"  knew,  be  was 
loth  to  lnauire  further. 

Carriage  Certificate  Discovered 
Lincoln  died  In  ignorance.  But  sev- 
eral years  later,  the  marriage  certifi- 
cate— In  all  probability  the  original — 
was  finally  discovered.  To  many  of  us 
that  particular  document  would  be  of  ! 
little  Import  *me  way  or  another,  when  : 
when  taking  Into    consideration  the 
customs    of    ths    wilderness    where  t 
Thomas  and  Nancy  grew  up.  and  in 
vlev  of  the  fact  that  they  ver<»  recog- 
nized by  the  community  as  common 
law  man  and  wife  and.  until  Nancy's 
death,  so  lived  fpr  13  years. 

In  his  private  lift  Abraham  Lin- 
coln auffer.yl  two  other  permeating 
sorrows.  The  first  of  these  has  al- 
ready been  treated  by  this  writer 
under  the  title  "The  Love  Affairs  of 
Lincoln — A  Study  of  Suppressed  Epl- 
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lacy  of  the  popular  contention  that 
Lincoln  was  an  uncouth  man's  man. 
in  whose  life  women  played  a  negli- 
gible part.  The  story  of  Ann  Rwtledge's 
death  on  the  eve  of  their  marriage  Is 
to.i  generally  known  to  require  repeti- 
tion. 

The  second  burden,  i  generally 
admitted,  lay  in  the  1l.  .i-eramental 
differences  hetwen  himself  .'end  his 
wife,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  Neither  was 
to  bla'me.  Both  rallied  around  their 
community  of  interest;  the  children 
and  Abrahams  future  success. 

Let  us  skip  the  love  affairs  and 
marriage — which,  in  manner  Kipling, 
i»  another  story — and  rivet  our  at- 
tention on  Lincoln's  ancestors,  and 
particularly  his  reaction  to  such 
knowledge  as  he  had.  About  five  years 
ago  the  present  writer  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  on  the  subject  of  par- 
entage, Nicolay  and  Hay  had  written 
what  approximates  propaganda,  In  the 
fear  of  offending  public  taste,  and  the 
Lincoln  family.  The  writer  did  not 
then  know- of  Dr  Barton's  painstaking 
Investigations.  He  did  not  take  too 
seriously  any  of  th>'  seven  st<  3  of 
Lincoln's  sire,  nor  thr  pavtit  uinr  oru 
concerning  Abraham  Enloel  Even  had 
we  believed  that  belief  would  have 
been  dissapated  after  Dr  Barton's  work 
whose  investigations  have  perhaps 
added  more  recent  knowledge  to  the 
Lincoln  background  than  any  other 
la  the  American  language. 

Scrlpps's  Secret 

What  did  Lincoln  believe?  One  clew 
is  contained  in  the  memory  of  iohn 
L  Scripps  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
long  since  dead  with  a  secret  he  re- 
fused to  tell.  Upon  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  in  18G0, 
Scripps  rushed  to  Springfield  to  pre- 
pare a  biography.  Upon  Scripps  the 
guant  rail-splitter  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Lincoln  confided  in  this  man 
as  he  had  In  few  others.  But  what? 

"Why,  Scripps,"  said  Lincoln,  "it  ia 
a  great  piece  of  folly  to  attempt  to 
make  anything  out  of  me  or  my  early 
life.  It  can  all  be  condensed  into  a 
single  sentence,  and  that  sentence 
you  will  find  in  Grey's  Elegy:  — 

'The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the 
poor.' 

This  much  has  often  been  quoted. 
Now  comes  the  crux  of  the  matter, 
revealed  in  Herndon's  biography,  both 
In  the  extant  and  suppressed  versions. 
Soon  after  Lincoln's  death,  Herndon 
received  a  letter  from  Scripps,  which 
said: — 

"Lincoln  seemed  to  be  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  extreme  poverty  of 
his  early  surroundings,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  all  romantic  and  heroic 
elements.  He  communicated  to  me 
some  facts  concerning  his  ancestry, 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  have  publish- 
ed then,  and  which  I  have  never 
spoken  of  or  alluded  to 'before." 
I  'What  were  the  facts  that  Scripps 
had  In  mind  we  do  not  kDow;  for 
Scripps  died  without  revealing  them, 
publicly  or  privately,  directly  oi  by  In- 
sinuation, to  any  living  person,  even 
so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  to  any 
member  of  his  family. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that 
a  part  of  the  facts  related  to  Lincoln's 
unmarried  grandmother  and"  to  his 
ur  known  or  lost  garndfather.  For 
after  the  facts  tad  already  been  pub- 
lished by  Ward  H.  Lamon  (Llnpoln's 
later  law  partner)  and  through  other 
sources,  Herndon,  27  year*  later,  re- 
vealed the  following. 

Conversation  With  Herndon 
"On  the  subject  of  his  ancestry  and 
origin,  I  only  remeber  one  time  when 
Mi  Lincoln. ever  referred  to  it  It  was 
about  1850,  when  be  and»I  were  driv- 
lnc  In  his  cne-horse  buggy  to  the  court 
In  Menard  county,  Illinois.  The  suit 
wa  were  going  to  try  •  was  one  in 
which  we  were  likely,  either  direct- 
ly or  collaterally. .  to  touch  upon  the 
subject  of  hereditary  traits.  .  During 
tht  ride  he  spoke,  for  the  first  time 
In  my  hearing  of  his  mother,  dwelling 
0-1  her  characteristics,  and  mention- 
ing or  enumerating  what  qualities  he 
Inherited  from  hen.  He  said,  among 


other  things,  that  she  was  the  Illegi- 
timate daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks  and  a 
well-bred  Virginia  farmer  or  P;anfer; 
and  he  argued  that  from  this  last 
soorce  came  his  power  of  analysis,  h  a 
logic,  his  mental  activity,  his  a  rn  b  - 
tlcn,  Mid  all  the  qualities  that  disting- 
uished him  from  the  other  rr  embers 
and  descenders  of  the  Htnks  family. 
.  His  theory  »n  ulscujslng  thta  matter 
of  hereditary  traits  had  been  that  for 
certain  reasons  Illegitimate  ch  Id. en 
are  oftentimes  sturdier  and  urlZa*f* 
than  those  born  in  lawf ul  wedlock, 
and  in  his  case,  he  believed  that  his 
better  nature  and  finer  qualities  came 
frrm  this  broad-minded,  unknown  Vir- 
ginian. The  revelationr-painful  as  t 
wL-called  u>  the  recollection  of  his 
mother,  and,  as  the  buggy  Jolted  over 
the  road,  lie  added  ruefully.  God  bl.ss 
my  mother:  all  that  I  am  or  ever 
hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her';  and  .mined  - 
atelv  lapsed  Into  silence.  Our  inter- 
change of  idea.,  ceased,  and  we  rode 
on  for  home  time  without  exchang- 
ing a  word.  He  was  sad  and  mbsorbed. 
Bury.la*  himself  &  t&QSKW*  ^  mu»- 

Ing  no  doubt  over  the  disclosures,  he 
|  had  just  made,  he  drew  round  him  a 
;  barrier  which  I  feared  to  penetrate. 
His  words  and  melancholy  tone  made 
la  deep  impression  on  me.  It  was  an 
experience  I  can  never  forget  " 
|     In  this  instance  Lincoln  doubtless 
referred  to  his  own  mother  Nancy. 
In  later  years,  as  known,  he  meant  by 
that  phrase  his  devoted  stepmother 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  to  whom  he  also 
owed  much  that  was  of  value  in  his 
upbringing. 

What  Lincoln  Wrote 

Another  clue  to  Lincoln's  state  of 
mind  is  contained  in  the  autobiogra- 

i  phy  furnished  in  ,1839,  to  Jesse  W. 

I  Fell.  In  his  own  hand  he  wrote  what 
covers  an  entire  printed  page  concern- 
in;,  the  Lincoln  side  of  the  family. 
(The  subject  of  Ida  M.  Tarbtll's  vol- 
unine).  My  parents,  he  says,  came  of 
"undistinguished,  or  second  Virginia' 
families."  But  his  mother  he  devotes 
the  single  pathetic  sentence  "My  moth 
er,  who.  died  in  my  ifaney,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of 
whom  now  remain  in  Adams,  uomf 
Others    ill    Alauon,    oountifs,  Illinois." 

lie  does  not  even  mention  her  given 
name. 

With  the  exception  of  that  In  the 
family  Bible  Lincoln  n\ade,  so  far  as 
can  be  known,  only  one  other  written 
statement  concerning  his  mother.  On 
May  28,  1SG0,  in  answer  to  the  query 
of  Samuel  Haycraft,  clerk  of  the 
county  court  at  Elizabethtown.  he 
wrote  a  letter  of  ISO  words.  Concerning 
his  mother  the  reply  was  curt.  "You 
arc  mistaken  about  my  mother.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks.  But 
my  step-mother  (Mrs  Johnston)  is 
still  living." 

The  record  of  the  family  Bible  with 
faclmiles  of  Abraham's  entries  has 
been  preserved,  and  Is  familiar  to  most 
readers;  but  unfortunately  that  part 
which  perhaps  contained  the  entry  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy's  marriage  has 
been  lost.  It  Is  safe  to  state  that  one 
Of  three  things  must  have  occurred. 
Either  the  event  was  not  entered,  or 
that  part  of  the  page  was  lost  through 
age.  There  remains  the  faint  possibil- 
ity that  it  was  torn  out  by  some- 
scurrilous  person. 

Brutal  Gossip 

When  Samuel  Haycraft  learned 
Abraham  was  the  son  of  Nancy,  rather 
than  of  the  step-mother,  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln,  he  started  search  for  the  or- 
iginal marriage  record.  He  was  un- 
successful He  could  not  And  no  wit- 
ness.  His  failure  become  known.  It 
spread  abroad.  It  was  presumably 
that  failure  which,  In  the  cimpalgn 
of  1861,  revived  the  brutal  gossip  of 
Lincoln's  illegitimacy.  Undoubtedly  the 
stories  ^reached  the  President's  ear. 
From  Herndon's  Uiifiubllbhed  Notes 

Dr  Barton  has  produced  an  unpub- 
lished tract  from  among  Herndon's 
notes,  and  probably  written  between 


1888  and  187L  Excerpts  are  worm 
quoting: 

"Dennis,  sly,  shrewd  Dennis  (Hanks) 
wishes  to  cover  up  the  truth,  smother 
up  the  sad  fact.  If  It  be  such.  Lincoln 
boldly  and  truthfully  speaks  out.  i  - 

"And  now  the  question  comes,  Who 
was  the  fahtre  of  Nancy  Hanks, 
Lincoln's  mother?  ... 

"No  one  need  for  this  matter  rely 
on  what  I  say  or  have  said,  that 
Lincoln  told  me  his  mother  was  Illegi- 
timate. He  told  me  that  his  mother 
was  an  Illegitimate  child  of  a  Virginia 
planter  or  large  farmer.  However,  the 
record  tells  Its  own  story,  and  speaks 
for  itself;  and  had.  not  the  record 
spoken«out,  It  Is  more  than  probable 
that  I  should  have  kept  the  secret 
forever,  though  I  was  not  forbidden 
to  reveal  the  fact  after  Lincoln's 
death. 

"I  never  jittered  this  to  mortal  man 
directly  or  Indirectly  till  after  the 
death  of  Lincoln. 

"And  now  again,  who  was  the  father 
of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

"Will  some  gentleman,  some  lady, 
kindly  tell  me,? 

"The  father  of  Nancy  Hanks  is  no 
other  than  a  Virginia  planter,  large 
I  farmer,  of  the  highest  and  best  blood 
of  Virginia;  and  It  ia  Just  her£  that 
Nancy  got  her  good,  rich  blood,  ting- 
ed with  genius.  Mr  Lincoln  told  me 
that  she  was  a  genius,  and  that  he  got 
li'i  mind  from  her. 

Woman  of  Fine  Mind,  Fxcellent  Heart 

"Nancy  Hai»ks  Lincoln  w'ns  a  "wo- 
man of  very  fine  cast  of  mind,  an  ex- 
cellent heart,  quick  in  sympathy,  a 
natural  lady,  *  god  neighbor,  a  firm 
friend.    .  ,,  . 

"It  Is  quite  probable  that  a  know- 
ledge of  her  origin  had  made  her  de- 
rlnant  and  desperate.  She  was  very 
sensitive,  and  sometimes  gloomy.  Who 
will  tell  me  the  amount  and  influence 
of  her  feelings  In  t hi  smatter,  caused 
by  her  origin?  Let  the  world  forgive 
her,  and  bless  her,,  Is  my  constant 
prayer." 

iThero  Is  abundant  data  that  Hern- 
don was  honestly  misled  by  evidence 
of  Lincoln's  llligitimaey.  He  d!tri  hav- 
ing '  chnn  <-•.<'•  d  his  mind,  and  having 
said:  "I  admit  that  a, I  things  are  not 
clear  to  me.'1  But  -one  fact  stands 

out.  Herndon  was  right  as  to  Lincoln's 
unknown  grandfather.  And  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that*uch  gloomy  thoughts 
hovering  in  the  background  like  a 
bank  of  fog,  often  the  morbid  spirit 
of  the  Groat  Emancipator. 


Pocket  Periscope 

By  Thomas  James  de  la  Hunt 


TO  PATRIOTIC  MEN.  women  and 
children  In  The  Pocket,  early 
February  brings  perennial  re- 
minder of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  what 
he  owed  to  Indiana  and  what  Indiana 
owes  to  him.  For  authentic  Informa- 
tion directly  bearing  upon  those  plas- 
tic years  of  youth  which  moulded  his 
character  for  maturity — even  for  im- 
mortality, it  Is  not  too  much  to  say, 
— the  outside  world  is  now  looking  to 
southwestern  Indiana's  pioneer  en- 
vironment; and  that  trenchant  phrase 
"the  Lincoln  Inquiry,"  originating  In 
The  Pocket,  has  become  during  the 
last  half-dozen  years  a  nation-wide 
interrogatory. 

A  fine  and  gracious  courtesy  was 
extended  to  The  Pocket  in  December, 
1924,  at  the  sixth  annual  Indiana 
History  Conference  (inaugurated  by 
the  "Society  of  Indiana  Pioneers,") 
when  the  president  of  the  South- 
western Indiana  Historical  Society 
was  Invited  to  serve  as  chairman 
over  a  highly  significant  session  In 
the  series  of  meetings;  Its  outstand- 
ing feature  an  address  on  "Abraham 
Lincoln's  Ancestry,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  E.  Barton  of  Oak  Tark,  Chi- 
cago, an  authority  whose  research 
work  on  his  chosen  topic  has  been 
stu  pendous. 

The     chairman      through  whom 
southwestern  Indiana  was  thus  rec- 
ognized   by    Dr.     Christopher  Bush 
Coleman,  director  of  the  State  His- 
torical Commission,  felt  himself  per- 
sonally honored  In   such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  paying  his  Individual  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Lincoln  biog- 
;  rapher.     Two   years   before,    to  the 
j exact  date.  It  had  been  his  privilege 
I  to   hear   the  first    delivery    of  Dr. 
|  Barton's    scholarly   paper    on  "The 
I  Lincoln  Family  in  their    Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  when  read  before  the 
Filson    Club    in    Louisville.  Some 
months  later,  an  autographed  presen- 
tation copy  in  brochure  form  was  a 
gift  from  Dr.  Barton  to  the  editor  of 
The  Pocket   Periscope    and  was  re- 
viewed for  the  pleasure  of  the  col- 
umn's readers  in  February,  1924. 


LINCOLN 1 S  GRANDMOTHERS 

Abraham,  grandfather  of  the  Pres- 
ident, had  been  given    a    license  to 
marry,  In  Augusta  county,  Virginia, 
June  7,  1770,  but  unfortunately  the 
bride's  name  was  not  of  record,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  led  some  biograph- 
ers with  greater  zeal  than  discretion 
jto  fabricate  a  wholly  mythical  Mary 
8  Shipley  and  to  have  Abraham  twice 
A  married,  one  Bathsheba  Herring  be- 


"If  this  were  all,  it  would  be 
pitiful  story.     But  it  Is  not  all. 

good  man  had  faith  In  Lucy  Hanks  'lnj?  m„iher  of  his  offspring. 
Henry  Sparrow  was  born  In  Mecklen-. 
burg    county,    Virginia,    October  9,; 


In  1922,  however,  Dr.  Barton 
the    efficient    co-operation  of 


with 
Mrs. 


1765,  and  was  a  soldier  In  the  Revo  i  jouett  Taylor  Cannon,  secretary  of 
lutionary  War.  In  his  later  years  hcj  tne  Kentucky  State  Historical  Soci- 
drew  a  pension,  and  his  date  and  etVi  discovered  in  the  Old  Capitol  at 
place  of  birth  and  his  military  ser-  i,-runkfort    official    documents  that 


at  Lincoln  City.  That  gruup  of 
graves  wan  Identified  on  the  U 
mony  of  Dennis  Hanks  who,  altho 
he  could  He  a  little  when  he  deei 
It  necessary,  was  not  as  a  liar 
the  same  class  with  most  of  his 
tractors. 

"Jesse  W.  Welk  of  Greencastle 
his  recent  book.  The  Real  Line 
tells  the  truth  about  those 
graves  and  should  help  to  clear 
confusion  of  much  that  has  b 
written  about  Nancy  Hanks  and 
relations.  It  would  be  historic 
accurate,  and  In  every  way  fitt 
that    the    State    of    Indiana  sho 


place  small  stones  at  the  head  of 
He  migrated  toj completely  revolutionized  all  theories j  other  graves,  or  affix  bronze  mi 
previously   held   concerning  the    al-  ers  t0  tne  railing,  Informing  visi 
leged  two  marriages  of  the  pioneer  t0   tne  park  at     Lincoln  City 
No  vestige  of  proof  was 
fj  found  of  the  existence  of  a  "Mary 
Shipley,"  but  abundant  evidence  of 


vice  are  of  record. 
Kentucky  with  his  parents.  James1 
Wright  Sparrow  and  .Mary  Sparrow 
His  father  died  May  18,  178  9,  and  hisj  Abraham 
nuncupative  will  named  Henry  as  hi 
eldest  son.    Henry  assumed  the  over 

Sight  of  his  younger  brothers  and!  Bathsheba  (Herring)  Lincoln  as  his 
his  sisters,  and  the  care  of  his  moth-  wjfe  and  widow.  "She  was  the 
er.  He  also  made  love  to  Lucj  -widow  Lincoln,'  who  contributed  a 
Hanks,    and    on    April   26,   1790,    a  Eun   to   fight  the   Indians  who  had 


within  the  inclosure  surrounding 
grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
the  bodies  of  her  two  aunts  and  tl 
husbands;  Levi    and  Nancy  Hai 
Hall,  and     Thomas    and  Elizab 
Hanks  Sparrow;  the  latter  couple 
foster-parents  who  were  faithful 
her,  even  unto  death." 


gun 

license  was  issued  for  their  marriage  kjnL.d  her  husband,"  says  Dr.  Barton 
A  period  of  probation  followed,  anc  "who  wept  above  his  grave  and  un- 
Lucy  proved  true.  dertook  the  care  of  his  five  children. 

"Almost  a  year  later  they  wen  She  it  was  whom  the  grandchildren, 
married,  April  3,  1791,  by  Johi  both  those  in  Kentucky  and  those  in 
Bailey,  a  well  known  Baptist  preach  Illinois,  remembered  as  living  to  a 
er.  Lucy  Hanks  was  a  young  womai  great  age,  and  whom  the  latter  re- 
of  no  little  force  of  character.  Hei  called  as  'Granny  Basheby.'  She  has 
father,  brothers  and  husband  coulc  now  her  proper  place  in  the  Lincoln 
not  write,  but  she  wrote  a  bold  hand  family." 

with  a  flourish.   

"The  two  families  of  Sparrow  audi  Thus  verifying  the  one  'lost  grand- 
Hanks  apparently  had  very  little  to  mother,'  Dr.  Barton  proceeds  in  his 
do  with  each  other  until  the  death  oi  Quest  for  the  other,  a  task  even  more 
Joseph  Hanks,  the  offended  father,  Interesting,  perhaps,  and  decidedly 
but  after  his  death  they  came  to- more  Involved,  since  the  major  por- 
gether  and,  on  October  17,  1798,  tion  of  what  had  been  written  re- 
Thomas  Sparrow,  brother  of  Henry,  yarding  the  ancestry  of  Nancy  Hanks 
was  licensed  to  marry  Elizabeth's  unreliable.  "Family  traditions 
Hanks,  sister  of  Lucy.    This  worthy  concerning    her    are    not    based  on 

couple  had  no  children  of  their  own.  written  records  and  are  confused  by-^^  wnlcn  ne  never  rallied.  Uj 
But  thev  took  as  their  own  Xancv.  reason  of  overlapping  generations,^^  time  thg  nealth  of  lne  vener: 
the  little  daughter  of  Lucy;  and  <™d  a  marked  tendency  to  the  duplj- lman  ha(J  becn  K00d>  the  artiCie 
Dennis,  the  illegitimate  son  of  their  cation  of  names,"  is  Dr.  Barton  s  ^ |orts>  anJ  he  had  kent  well  poste 
sister  Nancy,  the  aunt  of  the  presi-  verdict.  'current  events  of  the  day. 

dent's  mother;  and  brought  them  up     "The  simple  question  involved  is,,    „He  haJ  a  most  rc.tenlive  mem 


Dennis    Hanks,    born    ten  yt 
earlier  than  President  Lincoln, 
on   the   south   fork   of   Nolin  < 
near     Hodgenvllle.     was  one  of 
latest   survivors   of   his  generat 
living  until  October  21,  1892, 
his  death  occurred  In  Paris.  Illin 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Nancy    Hanks   Hoff,    whose  mot 
had  been  a  daughter  of  Sally  (Bu 
Johnston    Lincoln,     the  Presidei 
stepmother. 

A  clipping  from  the  St.  Lo 
Globe-Democrat,  dated  October 
1892,  reports  Dennis  Hanks'  death 
resulting  from  injuries  sufl't 
while  attending  an  "Emancipat 
Day"  picnic  a  few  weeks  earlier 


as  their  own. 

"This  couple,     the  only 
whom   the  President's     mother  ever 


was   Nancy   Hanks,    the  President's 


and  nothing  gave  him  more\ple< 


knew  and  by  whose  name  she  was 
called   more  frequently  than   by  her 


parents  mother'  th*  ^a"Shter  or  the  grand-,  -  -    Abraham  Lincoln 

'daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks,  who  died 

in  1793. 


in  Nelson  county,  Kentucky, 


own,  removed  to  Indiana  to  be  near 
her,  died  of  the  same  disease  which 
carried  her  away,  and  are  buried  be 


Itell  stories  of  his  early  boyhood. 
,  'In  which  he  took  great  delight 
Abraham      Lincoln      answered     this,  fl  Lin 

question  without  knowing  that  it  wa-' 


Chairmanship  over  an  assembly 
representing  the  intellectual  elite  of 
Indiana  was  but  the  glory  of  an 
hour;  presidential  honors  come  and 
go,  in  a  society  desiring  to  avoid  the 
j  contingency  of  'third  term'  coniplica- 
itions;  but  the  conductor  of  a  column 
knows  no  vacation.  Hence,  in  this 
third  capacity,  it  becomes  possible 
now   to  present  to  readers   of   The  | 


ever  to  rise.    In  the  campaign  biog-]tlom 
raphy  which  he  wrote  in   1860  foric( 
John  Locke  Scripps,  (which  is  pre- 
served in  manuscript  in  the  Library  If™^  Stream. 


drowning.     It  was  in  Spei 
Indiana.       Young  Line 
then  but  a  lad,  attempted  to  eros 

•side  her  within  the  inclosure  at  Lin-  ''  °""  :"  ""VrHnt  In  "the,"  Library  I  swollen  stream.  He  soon  got  bey 
coin  City.    Fiction  writers  of  the  past;  lYcl"l      old  of  his  S3SS  U  f l\^st  , 

twenty-five    years,    posing   as    sober!  t„  x-'    .  in  ig3i    »nd  carrying  him  down  for  the  last 

historians,  tell  us  of  Nancy  Hanks'  T  T  n o  Ha m         of  u"  isoS^*"      HankS'      wUb  a'nl?St 
adoption  by  her  "kind  Uncle  Richard  He  saW:  VeU ,  tte  same  John I strength  of  a  giant    sprang  Into 

Berry'     and  her     'dear     Aunt  Lucy  Hanks  who  now  engineers  the  "rail  stream  and  rescued  from 
Berry,*    but    the    real     people    who  enterprise»  at  Decatur,  and  is  a  first|grave  the  boy 
adopted  her  are  buried  with  her  in  cousin  of  Abraham's  mother.'  [figure 

Indiana.  ..Jonn  Hanks  was  born  at  FaUs  of  ating  and  bettering  the  cond  itt. 

four  million  slaves  and  many 
ons  more  of  his  fellow  men." 
Dennis  Hanks  treasured  up  to 


vbo  was  afterwan 
so    prominently    In  unit 


excerpts  from  Dr.  Barton's  Indianap- 
olis address,  making  choice  of  some 
which  affect  the  phase  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln's  Lost  Grandmothers,"  since 
this  Immediately  concerns  The  Pock- 
et, through  reference  to  certain, 
graves  in  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Me-jJJ1^  aunt, 
morial  Park  In  Spencer  county. 

Before  considering  the  Hanks  fam- 
ily, however,  It  is  worth  mentioning 
here  that  Dr.  Barton  has  traced  the 
paternal  descent  of  President  Lincoln 
with  rather  remaikable  precision 
through  seven  generations  of  the 
Lincoln  name  (with  all  its  variants 
of  spelling),  from  1619  to  1809.  from 
pioneer  Massachusetts  to  pioneer 
Kentucky,  from  Hingham  to  Hodgen- 
vllle. The  links  of  this  chain,  given 
in  full  detail  in  the  Indiana  History 
Bulletin  for  January,  1925,  Vol.  II, 
No.  4,  may  be  thus  condensed:  Sam- 
uel, of  Hingham,  1619-1690;  Mordecia, 
of  Scituate,  1057-1727;  Mordecai,  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  1668- 
1736:  John,  of  Virginia,  1716-1788 
Abraham  the  Kentucky 
1744-1786:  Thomas,  1778,1  851;  Abra 
ham  the  President,  1808-1865. 


"They  were  a  humble  couple,  but  Rough,  In  Grayson  county,  Kentucky,  j'< 
they  did  their  duty  faithfully  by  the  February  9,  1802,  and  died  July  12, 
Courier  and  Journal  a  few  pertinentimother  of  President  Lincoln.     They  1890.    He  was  the  son  of  William  and  I  wUjch  Lii 

gave    her     better     educational     ad-  Elizabeth     (Hall)     Hanks,     and    the.ocath  a  Sliver  w"«-n  .arlv 
vantages  than  they  themselves  had  grandson     of     Joseph     and     Nancy  lad    carried  murine 
enjoyed,  and  brought  her  up  virtu-  Hanks.     If    the    President's   mother  jfesslonal  struggles  in 
ously  and  religiously.     Some  modesthad    been    a    daughter    of    Josephjnad   been  a   girt  u>  j*  ■ 
stone  ought  to  designate  their  graves!  Hanks,   she   would    have    been,   not  when  he  went  to  wasnin^iuu  « 
and   the  graves  of   the  other  uncle  I  John  Hanks'  first    cousin,    but    his  jtercessor  for  some 

We  have  other  proof  in  abund-  rants  in 
i     ,   but  for  our  present  purpose  ('Charleston 

Lincoln ! county.  Illinois,  an  affray  in  w 


Levi  and     Nancy  Hanks, aunt 
| Hall,  who  lie  with  her  in  the  beauti- 
ful little  park  in  Spencer  county. 

"As  for  Lucy,  the  girl  with  the 
wayward  youth,  she  lived  well  after 
her  marriage,  as  for  a  year  before 
it.  She  became  the  mother  of  eight 
additional  children  and  her  descend- 
ants constitute  the  largest  group  of 
living  blood  relations  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  now  alive.  They  are  honest, 
God-fearing  people  to  this  day,  for 
they  have  been  true  to  her  teaching. 
Her  eight  children  she  brought  up 
well  and  two  of  her  sons  became 
ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

"The  misinformation  so  diligently 
broadcast  in  the  past  twenty-live 
years  has  had  this  effect,  among 
others,  that  the  people  of  Indiana 
Pioneer,  |  would  not  have  known  how  to  mark 
the  four  other  graves  in  the  inclosure 
with  that  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 


a  riot  known 
Rebellion. 


as 

CI 


the   testimony  of  Abraham 
will  suffice. 

"We    have   discovered   one  grand- 


|Dr.  York,   a  prominent  citizen. 
1  een  killed.     The  case  looked  h<| 


mother  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  wolless  for  release  of  the  men  [ml 
now  have  occasion  to  find  another,  oned.  and  it  was  only  the  1  resin. 


We  are  to  find  the  daughter  whom  T<  rsonal  affection     for  Hanks 
Joseph    Hanks    sorrowfully    omitted  induced  him  to   intervene  niter 
from  his  will,  Lucy  Hanks,  the  moth-  facts  had  boon  laid  before  mm. 
er  of  Nancy,  the  mother  of  the  Pres- 
ident.   It  is  a  long  story  and  it  has  : 
cost  great  labor,  but  this  is  the  re-  ■ 
suit: 


:l: 


"Joseph  Hanks  had  eight  children 
whom  he  named  In  his  will,  and  in 
addition  had  one  daughter,  r.ucy, 
presumably  the  oldest,  whom  he  dis- 
inherited. Of  her  waywardness  after 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Ken- 
tucky, we  have  altogether  convincing 
proof:  and  of  her  waywardness  in 
Virgin, a  the  proof  is  the  birth  of 
Nancy. 


Jan  1936 


My  dear  yen aught 

111  **$  re;  , 
ox  you  to  ro&aeMOfcr  Mrs.  Warren  and  #e 
at  uhe  0hx|fi>t«^«  e.eaeon  with  a  gjffeetiug  o; 
card* 

A-idfc  f^astt  bringing  the  g^fir* tinge  of 
the  t>e  aw  on  it  served  to  r^rdnci  r.e  that  I 
had  not  fulfilled  the  promise  whioh  £ 
nade  upon  leaving  KarrcaU\j  .ag,  that  J 
voulci  t.tmd  you  a  •         i  ct?.  t  orient  o&  t© 
the  aboence  of  Jht  j.  uoy  IranU   oerti  fl  aa^fc 
acsor^  the  other  £^a#j:f>Kn|;>i\era. 

I  ai'fl  ^riad  to  e».t*£©»«  tat;  af firrru. uion 
and  you  aay  t%X&  it  nu&j  for  future  rofsr 
c  n  Ov-  i  f  i  $  i  a  n  <  -  8  ae d  • 

I  am  now  v. orbing  -in  the  olu  r~oords 
the  Indiana  State  Houee  r-a  tiering  source 
IpfcteriaZ  for  an  Indiana  History  of  the 
Lincoln^. 

May  you  and  your  falh-r  nave  a  very 
suoceoaful  pi  oft  in  your  taeka '  at  tae  'Goer 
Houwfc  and  *^.<^5oi*sj>x- xnefca  in  your  social 
oont &cttt\ 

'  o  in  purely  your&. 


M    AFFiiuiAiici;  uir  loji^  a.  w.rot 


To  whom  it  may  oonoar&i 

Tn«e  etateraent  io  set  forth 
to  allc*  th<:  una^r^icrnHd  to  affirtt  that  leritraeir. 
tftb-cin  rfarrod»buig  Kentucky  coua-c^si-in  day 

aurinf*  the  v-tstsk  cf  Aug  mo  t  30,  1C3G  an4  visited 
the  Office  of  the  county  clerk  of  i*ercex» 

He  further  or,at«8  that  wniie  tnore  he  waj 
handed  aa  envelope  'by  the  clerk  oontalng  tcr.e 
narri&gu  document a  cf  the  faparrc  r  farni?.yf  -:or 
the  purpoae  of  re- king  a©i>icB#i 

He  iilao  affirn*  that  ihe  envelope  did  not 
contain,  tae  certificate  eignect  by  Luoy  Hanka 
which  should  have  been  loged  with  the  Henry  Spar 
Lacy  Hanko  najpriage  bond. 

He  further  affirms  that  ha  does  not  know 
YiLiar<i  the  Luc/  Hunks  certificate  ifc#  or  in  'vhose 
i-.oseBion  it  may  be. 

Signed 


MERCER  COUNTY  COURT 

DR.T.  L.MENAUGH, CLERK 
HARRODSBURG,  KY. 

January  6,  1926 


Dr.  -^ouis  A  IVarren 
Zionsville,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  IVarren : - 

The  card  was  not  sent  with 
the  intention  of  reminding  you  about  the 
affirmation  concerning  the  certificate, but 
I  had  intended  writing  you  about  the  results, 
rather  non-results  from  the  letter  which  I 
wrote  Dr.  Barton,  for  I  have  not  received  a 
reply. 

Do  you  suppose  the  letter  offended 
him  ?  or  perhaps  he  was  away  and  did  not 
receive  the  letter,  at  any  rate  it  was  not 
returned  to  me. 

Have  you  a  suggestion  to  make,  I 
really  think  the  affadavits  should  be  filed 
here,  and  we  appreciate  you  sending  yours, 
I  will  file  it  immediately  with  the  Hanks- 
Sparrow  papers. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  very  best  of 
success  with  your  Indiana  History  and  that 
I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  comparing  it 
with  your  Kentucky  History. 

Oh  yes,  I  finished  my  search, thru  the 
remaining  boxes,  in  about  three  days  after 
you  were  here  and  did  not  find  the  Lucey 
Hanks  certificate. 


Yours  very  truly, 


*eptember  11,  1936 


Dr.  T.  L.  Menaugh 

County  Clerk 

meroer  County,  irentuaky 

My  deir  yr.  ifSnaughJ 

TJpcn  re  turning  horn*  from 
Harrodsburg  I  /rote  Dr.  Barton  relative  to  the 
mining  papers  In  Vh©    Sparrow  papers,  and  I  an 
glad  to  enclose  hi 3  letter  -nic-*  I  feel  relieves 
him  from  my  reaponsibility  in  the  matter. 

You    will  note  that  IZiaa  !iary  Stephenson 
relieved  them  from  him  and  evidently  returned 
fehe  envelope  to  office  containing  the  onee  that 
•fare  shown  me  on  my  last  visit. 

The  controversy  over  this  Sparrow  question 
oan  only  be  settled  by  the  preservation  of  the 
original  document  so  you  see  how  important  it  is* 
An  soon  as  you  have  it  in  your  poses 8 ion  I  wish 
you  vould  let  me  know  ae  I  must  see  it,  and  before 
iny  book  cornea  out  on  September  34  if  possible* 

Till  you  please  return  the  letter  and  photostat 
copy,  lJto  ebon  as  "you  are  through  with  the*.  The 
photastat  copy  is  one  mede  by  Dr.  Barton  from  the 
certificate  that  Is  now  mi ^ing^fefeahbe longs  in  the 
Henry  Sparrow  •  Lucy  Hanks  marriage  papers.' 

Thanking  for  "our  ra^ny  oourteaeye  during  my 
visits  to  Harrodsburg  and  regrettng  the  taftp&venifinoe 

I  am  oausing  <rou,  I  an, 

Yours  truly. 


» 


October  7,  19^6 


Dr.  T»  t9  Iftmpiiffh  ' 
bounty  Clerk  5 
J(y->'t  Covn+y,  >"y 

My  dear  Mr.  Irena-ugh: 

On  Septemebr  11  T  '"rot© 
to  vou  *?ith  reference  to  the  h rjy  Hanka 
certificate,  and  encloead  •■letter  rhiofc  I 
had  received  fro»  DrvWi.lliam  I.  Barton  vltto 
reference  to  the  a  ana*  -  I  aw  ^on^  ring  if  you 
have  received  the  psyer  at  ywai  r  office  by 
Uti  d  l|na* 

I  shall  probably  be  in  Kentucky  the 
laat  of  next  week  and    ara  very  anxious  to  coip  t 
to  Harro&eburg  if  the  psaper  i©  now  available. 
It  rceans  toery  much  to  ■••  a  tc  see  the  original 
copy,  and  it  ??ould  be  a  great  service  on  your 
part  if  you  could  arrange" to  have  the  certificate 
returned.    By  the  wording  of  Br  Barton's  latter 
it  twat  be  in  Harrodahurg. 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  kno?;  at  enc  hat 
fcae  been  done  about  oa taring  the  record,  90  I 
have  already  m?»de  three  trips  to  harro&eburg 
for  the  purpose  of  sseeinr  thie  paper. 

Tf  yon  can  write  to  me  hy  nest  -onlay 
morning  lejbouli  receive  the  information  in  time 
for  me 'to  make  the  trir  the  last  of  the^aek*  . 

Thanking  you  for  raet  favors  T  am 

cinoesel?  y  urc, 


June  13,  19?^ 


I  is  s    arie  ftenau^i 
Iiarrodsburg,  Ky. 

L3y  dear  Miss  ^enaught 

I  chanced  to  peak  up  a 
Lexington,  J^entucky  Paper  recently  uhilo 
pas?ing  through  Kentttclty  and  re*l  an  it  am 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Hcirodsburg 

Court  House  had  been  destroyed  by  fire* 

Gas  you  give  rae  any  info  mat  ion  Trith 
out  taking  to  much  of  your  time  act  to  how 
serious  tiie  fire  use  and  whether  or  not  the 
records  were  saved. 

You  will  be  pleased1,  to  learn  of  my  new 
office  which  gives  me  a  very  fine  opportunity 
to  continue  my  researches. 

Remembering  your  kindness    to  ma  during 
my  visits    to  Harrodsburg  and  your  special 
interest  in  the  attempt  to  find  the  Lucy  Hanks 
document  hao  prompted  mo  to  write  to  you  for 
this  information. 

Has  the  Sicy  Hanks  oertificae  ever  been  found 
or  has  there  been  any  new  developments  in  its 
Ii3sapearanoe.  Miss  Tnrbell  wrote  to  me  about  it 
a  short  time  ago  and  X  told  her  that  I  was  sure 
you  TOjuld  have  advised  me  if  it  had  been  found. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  interest,  I  am 
most  sincerely  yours, 


Lents  a.. 


MERCER  COUNTY  COURT 


DR.T.  L.MENAUGH,  CLERK 
HARRODSBURG,  KY. 


June  15,  1928 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Fort  IVayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Sir:- 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  tell  you 
that  our  (the  court  house)  records  were  not  des- 
troyed, not  a  single  record  in  the  County  Qlerks 
office  was  damaged;  however  the  building  was  dadly 
damaged,  almost  a  complete,  loss. 

The  Lucy  Hanks  certificate  has  not  been  found 
at  least  it  has  not  made  its  apperance  here,  some 
few  people  have  asked  to  see  that  particular  record, 
and  it  is  rather  embarrassing  to  us  for  the  people 
have  seen  the  print  in  Dr.  Barton's  History. 

I  am  sure  that  you  felt  great  concern  about 
the  records  when  you  read  of  the  fire,  and  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  we  were  so  for- 
tunate, for  the  building  can  be  replaced  even  tho 
at  the  present  time  it  seems  hard  in  a  very  few 
years  the  cost  will  be  forgotten,  where  if  the 
records  were  destroyed  that  would  always  be  fglt, 
and  could  never  be  replaced.  /  ■ 


Yours  very  truly, 


- 


Jon-.-  IV, 


Mine  UariA  *mmfr 
Harradsburg*  fy 

ty  dear  -Ire  ^enar.y^i 


X  an  Taiy  glad  tc  laorn  that 
tho  records      nsmdsburg  wara  not  dc3trbredt 
it  1  oan  think  0/  no  thing  in  po  tone  ion  of  the  county 
more  valuable  than  ots  rooorda. 

Just  is  soon  as  you  records  pre  evail»ble  again 
I  -rant  to  come-  to  Ilarrodaburc  \nd  spend  two  or  thraa 
days  and      still  further  Into  the  quoatlon  of 
Lincoln1  l  eneea.yry  rfrioh  I  fool  will  ovontuolly  bo 
settled  by  records  on  file  la  the  Ilarrodaburg  Oourt 
IMHi 

I  have  Bad  several  letters  Tlth  rt.for-uuco  to 
tho  ni-jolng  Lucy  Hanka  certificate  and  you  may 
feel  sure  that  1  have  nnut;  it  plain  that  it  »as 
not  due  to  any  uorfLlganco  on  tha  part  oi*  your  officef 

and  that  you  hare  done  sll  in  year  power  to  Sind  It. 

I  an  onclceing  tvn  publications  -Me  ill 
tell  you  something  01  i&  Mitt  iation  with  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Co» 


naf.poctfiCLly  yours. 


MERCER  COUNTY  COURT 

DR.  T.  L.  M  EN  A  UGH  ,  CLERK 

HARRO  DSBU  RG,  KY. 

November  13,  1989 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

My  dear  Dr.  Warren :- 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  election,  and  I  am  sorry  trf/faXX  that  it  is 
necessary  to  tell  you  that  my  father  lost  in  the  August 
primary* 

I  enjoyed  the  bulletin  and  indeed  I  think  it 
much  better  to  bring  to  light  now,  the  fact  that  the  Lucy 
Hanks  certificates  have  disappeared,  than  later. 

If  you  should  mention  the  fact  that  the  certifi- 
cates were  loaned  to  Dr.  Barton,  please  state  that  they  were 
loaned  to  him  by  the  Fiscal  Court  and  not  by  my  father  $f/  nor 
by  the  Clerk. 

I  have  understood  that  these  were  not  the  first 
nor  only  papers  that  had  disappeared  thru  Dr.  Barton.  He 
(Dr.  Barton)  made  an  address  here  this  summer  and  it  all 
but  created  a  scene. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Lucy  Hanks 


By  GEORGE  LAWRENCE  ANDREWS 

Dark,  dream-eyed  Lucy  was  the  mother  of  a  girl  called  Nancy, 
The  Nancy  who  years  after  gave  us  the  Emancipator. 

Lucy/ perhaps,  was  wild,  as  frisky  as  a  colt  and  prancy; 

But  much  we  owe  to  her,  though  some  there  are  who  still  berate  her. 

The  deep,  green  woods  were  filled  with  music  and  with  scented  blooms, 
The  moonbeams  dancing  to  the  tune  of  love  on  slim  Mike's  Run, 

The  night  her  body  yielded  under  scarlet  maple  plumes. 

But  in  the  stars  this  scene  was  planned,  oh,  long  before  our  sun! 

Out  through  the  gap  one  rode;  there  is  no  record  of  his  name. 

He  loved,  betrayed  and  left  as  time  on  time  has  many  another. 
But  Lucy  faced  her  neighbors  smiling.   No  amount  of  blame 

Could  daunt  that  dark-haired  girl  who  lived  to  be  our  Abe's  grandmothi 

She  kept  the  line  unbroken!   Did  she,  too,  hear  Gabriel  speak? 

Enough  that  Nancy  grew  unhindered  by  the  smirked  derision, 
The  jeers,  the  laughs  and  whispers  of  the  Dutch  on  Patterson's  Creek. 

And  Lucy  makes  us  think  today  of  Mary  and  her  vision. 


TRADUCING  THE  LINCOLNS 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 
i       Sir — Having'  occasion  to  visit  your  city, 
I  read  with  interest  your  editorial,  "Glad- 
stone Cleared."  in  this  morning's  issue.  It 
is  a  stern  rebuke,  well  deserved. 

Your  closing  statement,  "It  is  futile  . for 
a  pygmy  to  match  a  titan."  is  only  a  half- 
truth.  Had  not  Gladstone's  son  taken  this 
fellow  to  task  and  into  court,  thousands 
of  this  generation  would  have  believed  that 
the  "Grand  Old  Man"  was  all  that  this 
traducer  charged. 

This  week's  issue  of  a  weekly  magazine 
contains  an  article  reflecting  on  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother.  *  *  *  This  article  is 
woven  about  an  alleged  statement  of  Hern- 
don,  never  too  authentic,  and  a  notation 
said  to  be  found  in  an  old  court  (Jocket  in 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.  The  whole  story  is  an 
outcropping  of  imagination,  glossed  over 
with  historical  and  geographical  errors, 
every  paragraph  containing  probabilities  in- 
stead of  facts,  that  staimp  it  as  unworthy. 

The  vice  in  this  is  that  it  comes  to  be 
read  at  a  time  of  Hie  year  when  that  great 
President  takes  first  page  in  all  newspapers. 
*  *  *  It  is  not  given  to  the  public  until 
Mr.  Lincoln's  famous  son  is  dead.  There 
is  not,  as  in  Gladstone's  case,  a  son  or 
|  person   with   recognized   legal   interest  to 
I  come  to  the  defense.  *  *  *    The  writer  of 
■  this  has  spent  much  time  in  the  region  of 
i  the  early   Lincolns   and    is  quite  certain 
|  the  author  of  the  tale  dare  not  go  into  that 
I  country  and  tell  from  a   public  platforim 
I  what  he  has  written. 

FRANK  R.  AGNEW. 
I      Aspinwall,  Pa.,  February  5,  1927. 


LINCOLN'S  GRAND- 
MOTHER 

Unconsciously,  perhaps  because  the 
condition  has  been  over-emphasized, 
this  country  has  grown  Into  the  habit 
of  believing  that  nothing  like  the 
present  "era  of.  youthful  riotousness" 
and  lack  of  moral  restraint  was  ever 
before  experienced  in  the  United 
States.  We  treat  it  like  something  un- 
precedented and  are  prone  to  believe 
that  our  sons  and  daughters  have  be- 
come affected  by  a  singular  phenom- 
enon. The  belief  is  a  fallacy,  and  we 
might  all  profit  by  a  study  of  similar 
conditions  prevalent  In  the  past. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, for  instance,  there  was  a  period 
of  uncensored  living.  They  had  no 
jazz  in  that  age,  but  they  had  the 
same  spirit  which  was  to  express  It- 
self a  century  and  a  half  later  in  this 
form  of  "musical"  gyration.  The 
Revolution  would  have  produced  this 
result  even  if  there  had  Taeen  no  for- 
eign Influence,  but  the  presence  of  so 
many  French  troops  was  not  without 
its  effect  on  the  thought  and  conduct 
of  the  young  Virginians  who  served 
with  them.  It  was  a  period,  says 
William  E.  Barton,  Lincoln  biogra- 
pher, of  infidelity  in  religion  and  of 
laxity  in  morals.  The  French  Revo- 
lution, too,  was  getting  under  way 
and  It  naturally  exerted  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  life  In  the  Colonies.  • 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  "North- 
ern Neck"  of  Virginia,  between  the 
Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock,  the 
Hanks  family  had  lived  since  1653, 
and  their  descendants  still  are  there. 
When  Cornwallis  surrendered  at 
Yorktown,  Lucy  Hanks  was  a  plump, 
ruddy  and  vivacious  girl  of  16.  She 
came  of  what  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
"a  secondary  or  undistinguished  fam- 
ily," but  it  was  not  disreputable.  The 
Hankses*  neighbors  In  the  "Northern 
Neck"  were  the  Washlngtons,  Lees, 
Carters,  Balls,  Fontleroys,  Mount- 
joys,  Tayloes  and  others.  Undoubted- 
ly there  were  social  distinctions,  but 
the  Revolution  had  been  a  leveler 
and  probably  pretty  Lucy  associated 
with  some  of  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  Tidewater.  The  fact  that  Lucy, 
alone  of  her  family,  learned  to  read 
and  write  proves  an  ambition  which 
may  not  have  been  without  social 
incentive. 

Probably  Lucy  saw  much  of  life  in 
this  gay  post-war  period.  Otherwise 
ab*  womiA  wA  bavo  been  *  norma; 


young  woman  of  her  time.  The  Jo- 
seph Hanks  family,  Including  Lucy, 
migrated  up  the  Potomac  and  settled 
on  Patterson's  Creek,  a  tributary,  in 
what  is  now  West  Virginia.  There, 
In  a  cabin  on  Mike's  Run,  In  the 
winter  of  1783-84,  was  born  little 
Nancy  Hanks,  who  was  to  come  into 
fame  three-quarters  of  a  century 
later  as  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

The  Patterson's  Creek  country  was 
sparsely  settled  and  the  assumption 
of  biographers  and  students,  based 
largely  on  what  Lincoln  said  his 
mother  had  told  him  of  her  par- 
entage, is  that  a  young  planter  of 
good  family  came  from  the  country 
back  East  to  call  on  Lucy,  not  once, 
but  many  times.  But  there  came  a 
time  when  he  did  not  return  and 
Lucy  was  left  to  face  life  alone  with 
little  Nancy.  Before  Nancy  was  3 
months  old,  the  family  sacrificed  their 
farm  for  a  paltry  price  and  migrated 
to  Kentucky.  Lucy  Hanks  married 
in  Kentucky  and  bore  a  large  family 
of  children,  one  of  whom  became  lo- 
cally famous  as  a  wartime  preacher, 
and  a  long  line  of  descendants  revere 
her  memory. 

Undoubtedly,  even  as  they  did  in 
Revolutionary  times,  these  periods  of 
youthful  restlessness  and  laxity  must 
have  their  effect.  How  he  shall 
emerge  depends,  in  all  cases,  upon 
the  individual,  his  early  training,  his 
basic  characteristics  and  his  moral 
fiber.  Evidently  Lucy  Hanks,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  grandmother,  was  of 
the  right  stuff  to  begin  with. 


3l  —  I  "> —  J-S 


LINCOLN'S  ORIGIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Courier-Journal. 
Your  editorial  last  Sunday,  "Lincoln's 
'  Grandmother,"  indicates  that  the 
usual  myths  are  growing  about  and 
obscuring  the  facts  concerning  that 
unique  American  hero-  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Barton,  it  seems,  Insists  that  the 
hand  of  Providence  provided  particu- 
lar female  producers  and  guardians  of 
the  genius  of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
The  myth  grows  year  by  year.  It  is 
only  a  step  or  two  from  the  stage  of 
divine  birth.  Some  day  it  will  possibly 
arrive  there. 


It  is  worth  while  to  remind  the  pub- 
lic that  Lincoln  himself  at  the  age  of 
50  wrote  his  autobiography.  He  was 
oapable  of  setting  out  the  facts,  and 
in  fewer  than  700  words  he  compacted 
lucidly  the  whole  truth.  He  evaded 
one  fact  only.  He  did  not  mention 
that  his  mother  was  of  illegitimate 
birth,  and  every  decent  person  ap- 
proves his  reticence  upon  that  point. 
It  was  proof  of  common  human 
dignity  that  mingled  with  human 
humor  in  that  great  natural  genius- 
He  said  his  mother's  family  was  "un- 
distinguished— second  families." 
We  know  what  "second  families" 
i  were  in  Virginia  before  and  long  after 
the  Revolution.  There  were  First 
Families,  second  families  and  slaves. 
It  is  an  adroit  touch  to  say  that  the 
Hankses  were  "neighbors  of  the  Wash- 
Ingtons,  Lees,  Carters,  Balls,  Fauntle- 
roys,  Mountjoys,  Tayloes  and  others." 
Neighbors  in  the  sense  of  locality.  But 
in  the  "neighborly"  sense  they  were 
strangers.  The  Hankses  were  as  far 
from  the  aristocrats  as  they  were  from 
the  slave  field  hands-  A  part  of  the 
suggested  glamor  of  Lucy  Hanks  is 
the  talk  of  'Ja  young  planter  of  good 
family"  who  rode  clear  across  Vir- 
ginia "many  times"  to  see  Lucy, 
seduced  her  and  was  the  father  of  her 
daughter,  Lincoln's  mother. 

It  requires  little  knowledge  of  Vir- 
ginia of  1780-84  to  know  that  a  young 
planter  of  any  caste  of  those  days  who 
was  so  infatuated  of  a  "pretty  and 
vivacious  girl  of  16,"  who  was  edu- 
cated above  the  average  of  women, 
would  have  married  her  if  only  to  save 
himself  those  interminable  rides  across 
State  to  see  her.  The  probability  is 
that  Lucy  was  a  victim  of  propinquity 
and  the  free  customs  of  the  frontier. 

Whatever  the  facts,  the  child,  Nancy 
Hanks,  is  now  undergoing  the  usual 
divine  incarnation  to  fit  into  the  Lin- 
coln heroic  myth.  A  very  old  lady 
who  lived  near  the  Lincoln  log  cabin 
when  the  Great  Emancipator  was  born 
—herself  of  the  First  Families  and 
rich— was  authority  to  me  that  Nancy 
Hanks  was  feeble-minded,  helplessly 
ignorant  and  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions for  the  child.  The  lady  went 
over,  acted  as  midwife,  provided  cloth- 
ing, food  and  was,  so  to  speak,  the] 
Macaenae  of  the  occasion.  Yet  she 
recognized  Lincoln's  gehius  and  her 
family  supported  his  administration. 

The  Barton  sort  of  people  apparent- 
ly feel  that  genius  must  be  traced  to, 
heredity  and  then  must,  therefore, 
prove  the  inheritance.  They  disregard 
atavism-  We  all  know  fine  parents 
who  have  incapable  children — we 
know  incapable  parents  from  whom 
spring  the  highest  competent  children. 
It  is  the  great  mystery  of  life.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  eighteen  genera- 
tions before  his  advent  had  some 
17,000,000  ancestors — to  which  among 
them  did  he  "throw  back"? 

It  is  consensus  of  modern  advanced! 
thought  that  peculiar  highest  genius 
is  "a  sport,"  due  to  some  unknown  and  i 
perhaDS  accidental  personal  constitu-j 
tion  and  organization,  which  can  bej 
hindered  or  encouraged  by  its  environ- 
ment. Lincoln  is  a  magnificent  | 
illustration  of  genius  as  "sport."  The 
lowlier  and  more  discouraging  his 
origin  the  greater  natural  wonder  he 
is.  Why  seek  to  make  another  New' 
Testament  of  his  "origin"?  Next  they 
will  ascribe  miracles  to  him.  He 
stands  with  Washington  in  the 
thoughts  and  hearts  of  Americans — 
Lincoln  as  the  supreme  flower  of  the 
common  people,  Washington  of  the 
aristocratic  class;  and  yet  they  were 
one  in  courage  and  devotion  to  high- 
est justice  and  the  truth  of  human 
life. 

It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  to  make  demigods  out  of 
men.  YOUNG  E.  ALLISON. 

Louisville.  Ckao.  <Jtn/w**/  J  -  1^-  l$ 


The  Ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

lo  the  KdJtor  of  Uw  Ntn-Henflnrl:  >  t-l-  v*6 

ii  seems   an   appropriate  time  to 
drive  home  some  authoritative  in- 
formation  concerning  the  material 
ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  facts 
which  long  eluded  Investigation  and 
publication,   but     which;  .something 
over  three     years  ago,     were  un- 
earthed with    indubitable  prooik 
their  verity,   and   published  In  w  ~> 
historical  annals  of  the  state*  Of  ln^ 
diaiia,  but  which  have  not  received 
popular  or  wide  publication.  This 
appears  to  be    an  injustice    to  the 
tame  of  the  martyred  president,  and 
certain  it  is  that  the  cloud  of  mys- 
tery and  conjecture  has  given  rise 
to  cruel  and  wicked     libel     of  bis 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  The 
Lincoln  line  of  descent  his  never 
been  at  lacked  and  may  be  left  to 
speak   for   itself:     Thomas  Lincoln 
was  the  fourth  child    of  Abraham 
and    Bathsheba    (Herring)  Lincoln, 
his  birth  date  on  his  tombstone  be- 
ing January     6,  1778,     that  of  his 
death,   1851.     The  entire  preceding 
!  generations  were  plain  people,  im- 
bued especially  with  the  pioneering 
spirit.     Now.  quoting  from  an  ad- 
I  dress  by  Dr.  William  E.  Harton,  is 
':  laid  bare  the  story  of  Nancy  Hanks 
1  and  her    mother.    Lucy,  wayward 
daughter  of  "Joseph  Hanks,  of  Nel- 
son county,  state  of  Kentucky,"  who 
left  her  out  of    bis    will,  probated 
May  14,  1793.    Lucy  was  the  eldest 
daughter,  and  her  waywardness  is 
not    gainsaid.    Nancy    Hanks,  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  her 
natural  daughter.    Lucy  had  also  a 
sister,     the    youngest      of  Joseph 
Hanks'  family,  who  also  was  frail  in 
youth,  and  became  the  mother  of  a 
son,  Dennis  Hanks.    Nothing  is  ever 
gained   by   concealing  facts,   or  by 
glossing  them  over.  Better  far  to  ac- 
cept them  as  did  their  contempor- 
aries,    who     gave  both     a  second 
chance  in  life,  in  which  both  way- 
ward daughters  made  good,  and  be- 
came the    honored    wives    of  good 
men,  Nancy  marrying  Levi  Hall  and 
Lucy  marrying  Henry  Sparrow,  ot 
Mecklenburg    county,     Virginia,  a 
good  man  who    had    faith  in  her. 
They    were    licensed    to    marry  in 
April,  179  0,  and  after  a  year's  pro- 
bationary   waiting,    were  married 
April.  1791.  by  John  Bailey  a  well- 
known  ' Baptist  preacher. 

The  Hanks  and  Sparrow  families 
had  little,  of  any,  communication 
with  one  another  until  after  the 
death  of  the  offended  father.  Joseph 
Hanks,  but  later,  fraternized.  A 
vounger  brother  of  Henry  Sparrow. 
Thomas,  married  Elizabeth  Hanks, 
a  younger  sister  *of  -Nancy,  once 
"wayward."  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Hanks)  Sparrow  had  no  children 
of  their  own  and  they  adopted  as 
their  own  both  the  little  Nancy  and 
Dennis  and  were  the  only  Parents 
whose  care  they  ever  knew.  They 
gave  Nancy,  the  mother  of  the 
President,  "better  educational  ad- 
vantages than  they  had  themselves 
enjoyed  and  brought  her  up  virtu- 
ouS  and  religiously."  They  came 
with  her  to  Indiana  and  both  they 
and  Levi  and  Nancy  (Hanks)  Hall 
are  buried  in  the  same  incisure 
with  Nancy  (Hanks)  Lincoln  in 
Spencer  county.  The  graves  were 
identified  long  ago  by  Dennis  Hanks. 

Of  Lucy  Hanks'  sorrowtul  story, 
her  after  life  as  the  wife  of  Henry 
Sparrow,  and  the  mother  of  his 
eight  children,  whom  she  brought 
up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  two  of. 
whom  became  ministers  of  the  gos- 


pel.   It  should  be  complete  redemp- 
tion. It  Is  a  fairer  life  page  than  can  : 
be  shown  by  the  average  "ninety  and 
nine,"   who   went   not  astray.  She 
bad  force  of  character,  and  educated  1 
abovo      the        average.      Of      the | 
little    daughter,     Nancy    Hanks  — j 
called  also    Sparrow — who  became 
the   mother  of     Abraham   Lincoln,  i 
she  was  taught  reading  and  writing,  I 
like  her  mother  and  loster  parents. 
"She  was  above  medium  height,  slen- 
der, a  brunette,  with  brown  hair  so 
dark  that  it  was  almost  black,  dark 
skin,  eyes  gray  and  forehead  prom- 
inent— a  feature     regarded   by  her 
relatives  as  indicating  superior  men- 
tal ability.    Her  face  was  thin,  but 
her  disposition  cheerful,  with  an  ex- 
uberance of  spirit  often  exhibited  in 
bursts  of  card  free  merriment,  which 
mood  alternated     with  melancholy. 
In  repose  her  features  betrayed  hab- 
itual sadness.    The  tendency  to  con- 
sumption was  early  indicated  by  an 
inclination  to  stoop. 

"Lincoln  was  aware  of  the  cloud 
that  shadowed  his  mother's  birth, 
and  while  not  often  speaking  of  her, 
his  references  were  always  respect- 
ful an$  affectionate.  After  his  fath- 
er's death  in  1851  he  broke  this  hab- 
itual reserve  and  spoke  freely  to  bis 
law  partner,  William  Herndon,  say- 
ing "that  whatever  might  be  said 
of  his  parents,  and  however  un- 
promising the  early  surroundings  of 
his  mother  might  have  been,  she 
was  highly  intellectual  by  nature, 
had  a  strong  memory,  acute  judg- 
ment and  was  cool  and  heroic."  And 
again:  "God  bless  my  mother.  All 
that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I  owe  to 
her."  HISTORIAN. 


The  publication  ol  communication* 
under  this  head  does  not  imply  editorial 
approval.  The  best  Insurance  of  consid- 
eration Is  briefness.  The  Courier- 
Journal  reserves  the  right  to  condense 
submitted  articles. 


LINCOLN'S  ORIGIN  AGAIN. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Courier-Journal. 
There  seem  to  have  been  various* 
misconceptions  of  the  intention  of 
my  letter  printed  in  The  Courier- 
Journal  of  February  19  concerning 
'Lincoln's  Origin."  A  number  of  pri- 
vate letters  to  me  and  several  printed 
by  you  have  assumed  that  my  purpose 
was  to  traduce  Lincoln's  mother; 
others  that  it  was  to  traduce  him; 
others  that  it  was  to  recognize  in  him 
the  peculiar  facts  concerning  him  as 
a  genius  and  hero  sui  generis.  The 
latter  fairly  was  my  purpose.  Lin- 
coln was  Lincoln.  He  stood  alone 
without  ancestry  aids,  almost  without 
personal  friends,  the  immovable  cen- 
ter of  milling  and  ambitious  political 
rivals  and  advisers — the  most  lonely, 
self-sufficient  and  self-consecrated 
individual  in  American  history,  in  my 
Dpinion. 

I  have  not  assumed  to  know  any- 
thing about  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks. 
I  did  not  quote  "a  very  old  woman" 
about  his  accouchement,  but  I  did 
quote  "a  very  old  lady"  long  dead, 
and  she  was  perfectly  described  as  a 
"lady."  She  will  remain  nameless. 
Nancy  Hanks  remains  and  always  will 
remain  as  vague  as  Mary  of  Naza- 
reth. Nobody  knows  anything  about 
Nancy  Hanks.  She  is  lost  in  fable. 
Prom  the  earliest  biographers  of  Lin- 
coln— his  nearest  professional  and 
political  associates — we  get  nothing 
definite.  She  was  at  once  a  blonde 
and  a  brunette;  she  was  vivacious 
and  melancholy;  she  was  under  or- 
dinary stature,  of  medium  height 
and  above  the  ordinary  height;  she 
was  slender  and  a  wisp  of  a  woman, 
with  a  consumptive  appearance,  yet — 
a  surprise  of  agreement — she  weighed 
130  pounds  (which  would  indicate 
quite  a  pleasing  plumpness);  she  was 
beautiful,  not  at  all  pretty;  she  was 
tenderly  bred,  but  her  appearance 
grew  to  "unusual  coarseness"  (Hern- 
don)  ;  she  was  intellectual,  weak- 
minded,  read  books  and  told  her 
children  "legendary  tales  of  heroes." 
"She  could  actually  read  and  write!" 
records  Herndon,  but  none  of  the 
others  in  the  family  could.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the "  Sparrows,  also 
of  Joseph  and  Nancy  (Shipley) 
Hanks  and  also  of  Lucy  Hanks 
(father  a  romantic  Virginian  cavalier, 
name  unknown). 

All  of  these  varying  statements  are 
attributed  by  various  biographers  to 
Lincoln  himself  and  to  various 
Hankses.  These  biographers  wrote 
fifty  years  after  her  death  and  some 
years  after  Lincoln's  death.  Not  a 
word  about  them  while  he  was  alive. 
They  produce  no  proof  of  what  he 
►niri  them.    He  did  not  write  a  word 


of  it.  His  autobiography  says  simply 
that  his  mother  came  of  "an  undis- 
tinguished family — a  second  family, 
of  the  name  of  Hanks." 

We  do  know  that  Nancy  Hanks 
and  Thomas  Lincoln  were  married; 
yet  in  their  neighborhood  gossip  was 
ripe  as  to  the  paternity  of  Abraham. 
Seven  fathers  were  provided  for  him 
besides  Thomas.  Yet  the  chastity  of 
Nancy  Hanks  has  called  out  some 
beautiful  chapters.  Nothing  but 
neighborhood  tittle-tat,  gossip  and 
idealizations  in  all  this.  It  comes 
out  about  all  men  of  genius  who  sud- 
denly emerge  from  common  sources. 
There  is  the  truth  somewhere,  but 
nobody  can  spot  the  truth.  The 
Hankses  were  not  of  folk  that  leave 
written  records.  They  were  nomads 
— what  would  be  called  "poor  white 
trash." 

Yet,  Lincoln,  the  ineffable  in  hu- 
man sympathy,  in  acuteness,  in  elo- 
quence, in  indomitable  courage,  pa- 
tience, resolution  and  human  faith, 
came  from  that  source.  Those  who 
believe  that  God  takes  immediate  in- 
terest in  and  charge  of  human  fates 
may  well  believe  that  He  brought 
him  out  of  the  manger  in  "Hoggins- 
ville"  (as  Lincoln  spelled  it)  to  do 
exactly  the  work  He  wanted  done. 
Others  of  the  same  inclination  to  be- 
lief— of  the  old  slave-holding,  sep- 
arate and  inalienable  State's  Rights 
classes — may  quite  as  well  believe  he 
was  specially  created  by  the  Devil 
to  do  the  work  they  thought  he  did. 

We  know  actually  nothing  of  Lin- 
coln's family,  his  childhood  or  the 
forces  that  made  him.  We  know  a 
great  deal  of  Lincoln,  the  Man.  ,Yet 
he  was  so '  inscrutable,  so  naive,  so 
reticent,  so  profound  in  sympathy,  so 
lacking  in  cheap  sentimentalism, 
that  we  may  doubt  whether  we  fully 
perceive  him.  He  is  the  great  lonely 
figure  of  our  national  history.  When 
rhetorical  poets  like  Herndon  and 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  unite  to  carve 
upon  his  memorial  this  line  which 
they  attribute  to  him: 

All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I 
owe  to  my  angel  mother! 
w,e  may  discard  it.  It  is  not  "Lin- 
colnesque."  He  made  no  written  rec- 
ord in  such  popular  balladry  senti- 
mentalism. With  more  probability 
he  ™uld  have  said  it  about  his  step- 
mother, Sarah  Bush,  if  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  him  to  utter  such  unchar- 
acteristic sentiment.  When  Herndon 
!|  ascribes  to  him  the  statement  that 
his  mother  was  "intellectual  above 
the  average,"  it  must  be  remembered 
that  his  moth«r  died  when  he  was  a 
child  aged  nine.  We  may  doubt  that 
such  a  judgment  passed  by  any  child 
of  nine  upon  any  mother  would  carry 
much  weight.  Mothers  always  seem 
the  wisest  and  safest  persons  in  all 
the  world  to  their  children. 

Lincoln  was  Lincoln.  But  who  was 
he?  We  shall  never  know.  Yet  we 
can  see  human  origin  and  human 
fate  in  his  life — and  be  grateful  for 
him.  Lincoln  was  Lincoln  "for  a' 
that  and  a'  that." 

YOUNG  E.  ALLISON. 

Louisville. 
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Dr.  Barton  Revives  Nancy  Hanks  Story. 
That  Lincoln's  Mother  Was  Illegitimate. 
Evidence  Not  At  All  Conclusive. 
Fishing  In  The  Muck  For  Scandal. 
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Dr.  William  E.  Barton4  lias  revived  for  publication 
in  a  sensational  weekly  magazine  the  old,  old  wenl- 
cion  that  Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  illegi- 
timate child  o£  Lucy  Hanks. 

As  many  Of  nur  living  histori- 
ans do,  Doctor  Barton  accepts  as 
truth  the  suspicions  and  Insinua- 
tions and  sets  about  to  prove 
them.  1  am  surprised  that  a  man 
of  Doctor  Barton's  age  and  re- 
spectable and  dignified  calling 
would  join  In  with  'lie  traducers 
of  Washington  and  Franklin  and 
other  American  idols  to  publish 
the  sins  that  may  be  discovered 
in  their  families.  There  Is  some 
proof  of  the  erring  conduct  of 
Lucv  Hanks  but  it  Is  not  at  all 
conclusive.  It  appears  that  she 
was  indicted  once  In  Kentucky 
for  fornication.  But  she  was  not 
tried  Doctor  Barton  accepts  the 
indictment  as  evidence  of  her 
looseness  and  places  upon  i  far 
more  importance  than  ever  an  Indictment  Is  Justified 
in  holding.  An  Indictment  is  not  proof,  not  even  evi 
deuce  An  indictment  is  a  formal  charge  made  by 
erand  itirv  that  has  heard  only  one  side  ot  trie 
$£?.  in  law  and  in  public  opinion  an  indictment 
forms  no  part  of  the.  body  of  evidence.  Many  *n 
indictment  has  been  returned  on  evidence  " 
that  a  prosecuting  attorney  or  a  couit  would  no 
even  use  or  admit  it.  Indictments  have  been  returned 
as  solte  wort  to  injure  the  reputation  of  innocent 
persons  The  Kentuckians  of  Lucy  Hanks'  day  prob- 
nhle  were  not  above  such  methods. 
a  it  is  surprising  that  Doctor  Barton  makes  so  much 
of  this  particular  charge.  Many  of  the  facts  ^  called 
on  which  Doctor  Barton  premises  his  stoi  y  that  Luc> 
wis  the  victim  of  a  Virginia  gent^man  are  assump- 
tions or  deductions.  Strange  indeed  it  Is,  that  those 
who  hold  to  this  theory  about  Lucy  Hanks  can  cook 
uo  all  the  proof  to  convict  her  of  sin  but  none  of 
them  pretend  to  name  the  man,  yet  they  tell  us  he 

^oX^T^r,  the.  story  and  was  in 
cllned  to  believe  it  but  some  of  the  facts  that  have 
come  out  later  he  did  not  have. 

•       •  • 

But  whatever  the  truth  about  Lucy  Hanks,  In  the 
absence  of  absolute  proof,  why  drag  her  name  in  the 
mire  after  so  many  years.  Can  it  be  that  a  fee  justi- 
fies the  examination*  of  tne  fmh  that  Is  in  even- 
Stan's  life  and  an  exhibition  of  it  to  the  morbidly 
curious  many  years  after  his  death? 

What-  if  Nancy  Hanks  was .an  illegitimate  child. 
She  was  blameless.  Does  the  fact  in  itself  if  it  was 
a  fact  make  illegitimacy  any  more  respectable?  Does 
ft  in  any  wise  detract  from  Lincoln's  glory  or  dimin- 
ish the  edifice  he  built  in  the  hearts  of  the  race  of 
men? 

Of  what  does  character  consist  or  of  what  Is  repu- 
tation made''  of  the  sins  that  men  commit  or  the 
JmistTkeTuiat  they  make?  Does  a  ^Jg^*?^' 
cess  upon  the  failures  of  its  antecedents?  We  know 
that  names  become  permanent  In  history  .because  ot 
their  association  with  the  great  deeds  out  of  \*hicn 
the  race  has  benefited.  In  these  great  deeds  we 
bury  their  failings  and  faults,  defects  and  deficiencies 
Personally,  I  express  my  disgust  for  such  history  as 
we  have  been  deluged  with  recently,  not  only  beeause_ 
it  Is  not  history  hut  because  it  Is  the  review  of 
tne  weaknesses  of  men  and  women  that  the  human 
family  for  centuries  has  been  willing  and  iead>  o 
overlook  and  inter  with  their  bodies.  The  world  has 
made  progress  In  civilization  by  immortalizing  those 
of  its  sons  who  have  contributed  to  Us  welfare  We 
are  a  better  race  of  men  because  we  have  idealized 
certain  of  our  leaders,  never  forgetting  they  were 
human  and  susceptib.e  to  all  the  overpowci  m 
temptations  that  are  Inherent  in  human  life,  but  sub- 
ordinating them,  obscuring  them  and  leaving  for  our 
worship  and  emulation  only  that  which  was  noble 
and  good.  Work  in  the  research  laboratories  Of  the 
gutter  mav  fascinate  some  of  our  so-called  histor- 
fans  especially  when  there  is  emolument  for  satis- 
fying the  craving  of  the  prudent  by  exhibiting  the 
dim  rags  that  may  be  extracted  from  the  ™£k-  Re- 
viving the  story  of  Nancy  Hanks'  origin  Publishhig  \t 
broadcast  among  the  type  of  readers  that  af  feet 
such  literature,  in  my  opinion,  is  little  shoit  01 
sewage  reclamation. 


Truth  ana  dreatness 

Pomona,  CaLIF. — I  believe  the  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  William  B.  Barton  called 
The  Bar  Sinister  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Life  might  just  as  well  have 
been  left  unpub- 
lished. I  do  not 
wish  to  deny  the 
statement  that  it  IS 
a  true  story  of  a 
romance  that  sub- 
sequently gave  the 
world  (my  opinion) 
our  greatest  im- 
mortal ;  but,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  so 
much  has  been  said  and  done  in 
favor  of  this  wonderful  character, 
why  allow  a  story  like  this  to  creep 
into  print? — J.  H.  Tolle. 

"I  Thank  Thee  I  Am  Not  as 
This  Publican  " 

Aulstin,  Tex. — The  article  in  your 
"  mag,"  by  Dr.  William  E.  Barton 
is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  ex- 
poses of  a  woman's  heart  that  it  has 
been  my  misfortune  to  read.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  paid  for  the  ar- 
ticle, but  if  you  paid  anything  I 
trust  that  Dr.  Barton  will  return  the 
amount  to  you,  and  get  down  on  his 
knees  for  the  balance  of  his  life  and 
beg  God  Almighty,  to  forgive  him. 
— C.  W.  Moore.  iW*^'  S-  XI-  H 


The  publication  It  communications 
under  this  head  doeslnot  imply  editorial 
approval.  Tha»JiUL  llRUfUllim  aL^onstd- 
eration  J»**Trlefness.  The  CTstlT'er- 
Journa>^eserves  the  right  to  con< 
subrpmed  articles. 

LINCOLN'S  MOTHER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Courier-Journal. 
I  am  traveling  abroad,  and  have  re- 
vived through  the  courtesy  of  a 
friend  clippings  from  The  Courier- 
Journal,  including  an  editorial  (FeD- 
•uary  2)  on  '•Lincoln's  Grandmother 
ind  a  letter  in  reply  by  Young  E. 
Ulison.  The  editorial  seems  to  me  to 
)e  wise  and  to  call  for  no  comment 
from  me.  Mr.  Allison's  letter,  for  two 
reasons,  appears  to  demand  a  reply, 
and  I  am  writing  though  this  letter 
must  reach  the  office  rather  long 
after  the  communication  which  calls 
it  forth.  . 

The  first  reason  why  I  make  reply 
is  that  Mr.  Allison,  with  less  cour- 
tesy than  I  should  have  expected  from 
him,  makes  reference  to  me  by  name, 
attributing  to  me  motives  which  are 
not  mine  and  opinions  which  I  do 
not  hold,  and  which  a  very  little 
labor  on  his  part  would  have  shown 
him  are  not  as  he  represents  them. 
If  he  had  read  my  books  "The  Life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  "The  Wo- 
men Lincoln  Loved,"  to  which  books 
he  professedly  is  making  answer,  he 
would  have  learned  that  most,  if  not 
all,  that  he  says  of  me  is  untrue. 
It  is  not  true,  but  is  the  reverse  of 
rue,  that  I  set  out  to  create  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  a  supernatural  ancestry. 
I  set  out  to  learn  the  simple  truth 
and  tell  u.  ana"  I  nave  >  done  bo.  It 
is  not  true  that  I  have  contributed 
to  the  Lincoln  myth;  few  authors 
have  destroyed  so  many  myths  as  I. 
Mr.  Allison  did  not  intend  to  tell 
what  was  false,  but  neither  did  he 
trouble  himself  .to  learn  the  truth.  He 
trusted  to  a  facile  pen  rather  than 
undertake  the  labor  of  learning,  and 
he  has  fallen  into  the  pit  that  lies 
in  the  path  of  the  uninformed  and 
the  prejudiced. 

My  second  reason  is  not  personal. 
Mr.  Allison  tells  us  that  he  was  the 
confidant  of  a  very  old  lady,  rich 
and  of  "The  First  Families"  who  lived 
near  the  Lincoln  cabin  in  1809,  and 
that  she  served  as  midwife  to  Lin- 
coln's mother,  and  that  the  latter  was 
feeblerminded  and  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  her  baby. 

Now,  apart  from  the  gross  and  un- 
pardonable statement  that  Lincoln's 
mother  was  feeble-minded,  which  with 
all  my  years  of  research  among  these 
"first  families"  and  others  I  never 
heard  before,  and  which  so  far  as  I 
know  has  never  previously  appeared 
in  print,  if  Mr.  Allison  wants  to  dis- 
cover a  rich  woman  of  the  first  fam- 
ilies who  thus  ministered  to  the  des- 
titute Mrs.  Lincoln,  why  need  he  stop 
with  one?  The  woods  of  Larue  Coun- 
ty are  rather  full  of  families,  all  of 
them  "first  families,"  whose  female 
ancestors  did  this  very  thing.  Mr. 
Allison  withholds  the  name  of  the  one 
he  cites,  and  thus  assumes  responsi- 
bility for  the  story.  I  can  give  him 
several  names  in  point,  including 
those  of  some  families  who,  as  shown 
by  the  Court  House  records,  did  not 
move  into  Larue  County  for  several 
years  after  1809.  These  silly  stories, 
if  they  prove  anything,  prove,  each 
of  them,  that  all  the  rest  are  false. 
They  originate  in  a  nearly  innocent 
vanity,  an  inferiority  complex  that 
wishes  to  link  the  family  name  with 
that  of  Lincoln  while  pretending  to 


a  social  superiority  over  the  Lincolns. 
None  of  them  are  true.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  had  two  aunts,  sisters  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Jesse  Friend  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Sparrow,  resident  less  than 
two  miles  from  her  when  her  baby  was 
born.  She  suffered  no  privation  on 
neglect.  What  other  women  could  do 
for  her  was  done,  and  her  husband 
had  just:  won  a  troublesome  lawsuit 
and  was  at  home  with  some  money  in 
his  pocket.  Her  husband  was  not  a 
great  man,  but  he  was  sober,  honest 
and  cared  for  his  wife.  He  had  em- 
ployment and  the  character  of  his 
work  in  framing  mill  timbers,  and  the 
amount  of  his  compensation  for  that 
work,  are  matter  of  court  record.  He 
got  his  pay,  spite  of  the  determined 
attempt  of  one  of  the  "First  Fam- 
ilies" to  deprive  him  of  it. 

But  Mr.  Allison's  worst  offense 
against  good  manners'  and  morals  is 
his  assuming  responsibility  for  this 
statement  that  Lincoln's  mother  was 
of  feeble  mind.  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  that  any  description  of  her 
given  by  anyone  who  knew  her  has 
ever  been  in  print  without  my  having 
read  it,  arid  I  affirm  that  Mr.  Alli- 
son's statement,  fired  from  behind 
the  ambush  of  a  name  which  he 
withholds,  is  contradicted  by  every 
description,  known  to  me,  by  anjj/ 
person  who  knew  her  either  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Indiana.  These  descrip- 
tions are  not,  in  general,  extrava- 
gant, but  they  reveal  to  us  a  young 
woman  of  good  character  and  more, 
than  average  intelligence.  Abraham^ 
Lincoln  himself,  speaking  with  his  ] 
characteristic  self-restraint,  said  that 
in  spite  of  her  lack  of  early  advan- 
tages she  had  a  good  mind,  sound 
judgment  and  was  calm  and  heroic. 

While  I  have  my  pen  in  hand  I 
may  add  a  little  word  about  the 
Hanks  family.  I  began  my  research 
years  ago  with  the  impression  that 
lFwas"arT  unusually  ignorant,  migra- 
tory family,  in  which  sexual  irregu- 
larity was  rather  cprnmoa, — It  was  a 
rather  better— family  than  I  tho"Hght. 
I  find  but^one  case  of  bastardy /be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War,  and  that 
in  a  collateral  branch.  Many  very 
respectable  Virginia  families  had 
more.  It  was  not  a  distinguished 
family,  neither  was  it  disreputable, 
and  no  such  social  gulf  as  Mr.  Alli- 
son imagines  separated  it  from  the 
better  families  of  Virginia.  The 
families  that,  in  the  early  generation 
at  least,  intermarried  with  the 
Hankses  were  good  Virginia  families. 
In  200  years  of  the  Hanks  connec- 
tion related  to  Lincoln  I  find  no 
criminal  record  whatever,  no  case  of 
pauperism  or  imbecility. 

The  Hanks  family  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  did  not  originate  in  Massa- 
chusetts, as  is  commonly  assumed. 
The  Hanks  ancestors  of  Lincoln  were 
in  Virginia  fifty  years  before  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line  began.  The  Virginia 
line  began  rather  well,  with  one 
Thomas  Hanks,  who  made  his  first 
land  purchase  in  1653,  and  bought 
land  in  increasing  area  for  just 
twenty-five  years,  till  his  estate  ex- 
tended below  the  Pianketank  to  the 
shore  of  the  Rappahannock.  He  not 
only  bought  wild  land,  but  he  leased 
improved  land,  with  cattle,  inden- 
tured servants  ■  and  all,  and  he  paid 
for  at  least  one  of  these  plantations 
three  years  in  advance  with  tobacco, 
which  was  cash  in  Virginia.  These 
records,  begin  in  1653,  but  he  had 
been  for  several  years  in  Virginia.  He 


is  ^believed  witn  some  reason,  though 
as  yet  -without  certainty,  to  have  been 
identical  with  one  Thomas  Hanks  who 
fought  under  Cromwell,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  deported  after 
the  Battle  of  Devizes,  near  his  home, 
in  1644.  If )  his  indenture  was  for 
seven  years*  'and  he  had  worked  for 
two  additional  years  for  wages,  the 
fact  that  he  had  money  (or  rather 
tobacco)  to  buy  his  first  land  in  1653 
would  be  logical  and  chronological. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  Hanks  fam- 
ily became  poor,  I  reply.  "I  do  not 
know  the  details  of  the  intervening 
generations  in  full,  but  Thomas'  son, 
William,  and  William's  son  John  both'j 
died  in  early  manhood,  leaving  widows 
and  young  children.  In  the  case  of 
John,  the  widow,  Katherine,  was  left 
with  so  heavy  a  burden  that  thej 
i  County  Court  considered  whether  itj 
would  not  TjF  necessary  that  she  bind 
out  her  sons.  They  summoned  her 
into  court,  and  she  did  not  come. 
Neither  did  she  bind  out  her  sons, 
i  She  brought  up  her  large  family  and 
did  not  marry  again,  but  lived  a 
widow  forty-five  years  after  the  death 
I  of  her  husband  and  left  a  good  es- 
tate, of  which  I  have  the  inventory. 
She  was  President  Lincoln's  great- 
great-grandmother.  Her  case  was  very- 
like  that  of  the  President's  paternal 
grandmother,  Bathsheba  Lincoln, 
whose  husband,  Capt.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, was  killed  by  an  Indian  in  1786, 
and  who  brought  up  her  children  and 
lived  to.  a  great  age.  Both  the  Lin- 
l  coins  and  the  Harikses  had  some 
rather  good  men  and  resourceful 
women.  '  / 

In  closing  I  refer  again  for  a  mo- 
ment to  Mr.  Allison's  personal  ref- 
erence to  myself.    He  creates  a  class  ■ 
for  me,  and  speaks  of  "the  Barton  sort 
of  people."    The  Barton  sort  of  peo- : 
pie  are  people  who  verify  their  facts 
before  rushing  into  print.    With  such 
people  Mr.  Allison  can  find  little  in  I 
common.      WILLIAM  E.  BARTON. 
Steamship  Majestic. 
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MR.  BARTON,  THE  LINCOLNS 
AND  HANKSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Courier-Journal. 

The  remarkable  letter  from  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Barton  In  The  Cou- 
rier-Journal last  Sunday  about  Lin- 
coln's mother  gave  him  opportunity 
to  advertise  two  books  of.  his  that 
he  named  with  great  particularity. 
A  new  book  by  Mr.  Barton  on  the 
subject  of  Lincoln  comes  as  regularly 
as  the  equinoxes.  He  has  written  a 
handful  of  them.  They  may  be  taken 
as  affording  interesting  glimpses  into 
the  routine  of  life  among  the  com- 
mon frontier  people  (such  as  the 
Lincolns  and  Hankses  were)  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  But  analagous  specu- 
lations about  Abraham  Lincoln's  par- 
entage, birth  and  early  life  can 
scarcely  be  dignified  as  facts.  He 
has  called  one  book  "The  Soul  of 
Lincoln,"  another  "The  Books  of 
Lincoln,"  and  a  third  "The  Women 
Lincoln  Loved!"  Such  flights  into 
the  higher  atmospheres  can  be  made 
about  anybody,  even  the  unknown.  It 
is  done  every  day  in  novels.  But  they 
amount  to  mere  bookmaking  and  in 
the  end  record  only  the  sympathetic 
creations  of  writers. 

When  in  the  letter,  of  which  he 
complains,  I  spoke  of  "the  sort  of 
Bartons"  he  got  the  implication  clear- 
ly. He  is  bartonizing  Abraham  Lin- 
coln as  Weems  weemsed  George  Wash- 
ington. - 

We  need  go  no  further  than  Mr. 
Barton's  letter  to  see  upon  what  flimsy 
ground  he  constructs  his  "history." 
He  takes  offense  at  my  belief  in  the 
private  story  of  a  very  old  lady  (now 
dead  nearly  half  a  century) — one  of 
"The  First  Families"  who  lived 
near  the  Lincoln  cabin  in 
1809 — who  said  that  Lincoln's 
mother  was  feeble  minded  and 
had  made  no  provision  for  her  baby. 
He  accuses  me  of  "firing  from  ambush 
behind  a  name  which  he  (I)  with- 
holds," and  in  the  same  breath  he  fires 
from  behind  ambush  a  sarcastic  vol- 
ley against  "the  woods  of  Larue 
County,  which  are  full  of  families,  all 
of  them  'first  families,'  whose  female 
ancestors  did  this  very  thing-L"  He 
declares  he  can  give  several  names  in 
point — but  he  gives  no  names.  He 
thus  throws  wholesale  stigma  upon  re- 
spectable people  in  Larue  County  be- 
cause their  statements  would  interfere 
with  his  own  conception  of  what  Lin- 
coln's birth,  parentage  and  condition 
ought  to  have  been. 

From  which  it  apnears  that  Mr. 
Barton  exercises  the  full  privilege  of 
believing  or  disbelieving  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  resents  my  exercise  of  the  same 
privilege. 

It  has  been  119  years  since  Lincoln 
was  born  and  the  fifth  generation  of 
his  successors  is  now  present.  It  might 
occur  to  Mr.  Barton  that  among  the 
four  generations  of  a  fruitful  family 
many  persons  of  various  names  might 
trace  to  a  common  ancestress  or  mem- 
bers of  her  family  and  so  might  truth- 
fully hand  the  same  story  down.  But 
he  prefers  the  easier  way  of  labeling 
all  of  them  as  unworthy  of  belief. 

The  fact  that  they  are  of  "the  first 
families"  seems  to  arouse  his  particu- 
lar ire.  Similar  temper  is  exhibited 
in  his  vague  gossip  of  a  Hanks  fam- 
ily in  Virginia  which  he  assumes  to 
identify  with  Nancy  Hanks'  progeni- 
tors. He  calmly  announces  that  in  that 


Hanks  family  "I  find  but  one  case  oi 
bastardy  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  that  in  a  collateral  branch.  Many 
very  respectable  Virginia  families  had 
more."  By  that  ho  av*  to  confess 
that  the  Hankses  were  not  so  very  re- 
spectable and  yet  to  Intimate  in  the 
current  idiom  of  todav  that  they  were 
a  damned  sight  better  than  the  "very 
respectables." 

It  seems  to  be  in  his  blood  to  reject 
all  "first  family"  testimony  if  it  in- 
terferes with  the  vraisemblance  of  his 
own  structure.  I  had  not  known  that 
the  records  of  bastardy  In  Virginia 
previous  to  1776  were  so  accessible  and 
well  kept.  I  did  know  that  it  was 
then,  and  is  now,  the  custom  of  "re- 
spectable families"  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  their  bastards,  and  so  their 
sexual  slips  become  known,  as  well 
from  that  as  from  the  common  tend- 
ency to  gossip  about  their  scandals 
But  the  thin  annals  of  the  submerged 
illiterate  are  mercifully  blank  upon 
such  matters — except  when  there 
emerges  a  remarkable  product  like 
Lincoln. 

It  appears  from  his  letter  that  Mr. 
Barton  is  now  on  the  trail  of  the  Vir- 
ginian Hankses  in  search  of  a  genea- 
logical John  the  Baptist  for  Lincoln. 
He  has  got  back  to  1653  with  the 
Hankses— whether  or  not  they  are  the 
Lincoln-Hankses — and  the  last  Hanks1 
he  has  uncovered  he  thus  announces: 
"Is  believed  with  some  reason  though 
as  yet  without  certainty"  to  be  a 
Thomas,  who  was  sent  over  as  an  in- 
dentured servant  as  being  a  rebel 
against  Charles  I.  That  sort  of  writ- 
ing is  not  l>3tory.  It  is  bartonizing 
history.  But  it  has  the  adroit  effect 
of  getting  Lincoln  perilously  near  to 
the  dangerous  "first  families,"  because 
the  average  Virginian  genealogical  tree 
for  modern  social  purposes  always 
leaves  off  with  "who  was  descended 
from  Robert  the  Bruce,"  or  "from  a 
cavalier  who  came  ,  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror,"  or  "from  the  Tudor 
Kings."  (Oh,  those  fruitful  and  be- 
nign Tudor  Kings!) 

Mr.  Barton  has  his  original  Hanks  a 
rich  landowner.  He  admits  that  he 
does  not  know  the  details  of  the  in- 
tervening generations  in  full"  to  Nancy 
and  Lincoln;  but  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  family  Bibles  among  those 
unable  to  read  or  write — as  the  Hank- 
ses mostly  were — let  us  confidently  ex- 
pect the  speculated  details  in  due 
time  with  another  equinox  and  an- 
other book. 

Mr.  Barton  was  born  in  Illinois  the 
year  before  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation and  still  resides  there.  Yet 
he — Northern  born — presumes  to  be 
final  arbiter  as  to  the  curious  class 
distinctions  in  old  slave  States  when 
he  says  "there  was  no  such  a  social 
gulf  as  Mr.  Allison  imagines  separated 
it  (the  Hanks  familv)  from  the  better 
families  of  Virginia"  (that  is  the 
Washington,  Fauntleroy  and  Ball  fam- 
ilies). Mr.  Allison  does  not  imagine 
that  gulf— he  knows  it.  The  distance 
between  the  First  Families  and  the 
"poor  white  trash"  in  those  days  was 
as  wide  and  deep  as  the  Red  Sea  and 
it  required  a  marvelous  Moses  of 
character  and  purpose,  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  was,  to  cross  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  facts  Mr.  Barton  should  have 
tried  "to  verify  before  rushing  into 
print." 

The  fact  Is  Mr.  Barton  has  come  to 
believe  himself  sole  possessor  of  Lin- 
coln as  a  subject  and  resents  intrusion. 
His  first  book  about  Lincoln  was  pub- 
lished in  1919,  exactly  101  years  after 
the  death  of  Nancy  Hanks  and  fifty- 
four  years  after  Lincoln's  death.  He 


nas  oeen  researcning  and  picking  and 
choosing  from  what  others. have  writ- 
ten and  made  It  popular.  '  He  object* 
to  others  picking  what  he  doe*  not 

choose.  The  intimate  facts  about  the 
Lincoln  and  the  Hanks  families  were 
a  closed  book,  except  to  speculations 
by  analogy.  Mr.  Barton  has  spun 
them  Into  endless  gosslo  from  which 
has  emerged  fables  about  the  mother 
and  her  wonderful  son.  We  may  wish' 
they  were  true — but  we  shall  never 
know.  He  skillfully  depicts  the  analo- 
gous as  the  fact  and  loses  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  mass. 

He  does  not  invite  fullest  confidence 
In  his  judgment  when  he  gravely 
quotes  Lincoln  himself  (who  was 
eight  years  old  when  his  mother  died) 
as  having  said  many  years  later, 
with  his  characteristic  self-re- 
straint, that  "in  spite  of  her  lack 
of  early  advantages  she  bad  a  good 

mind,  sound  judgment  and  was  calm 
and  heroic!"  There  was  a  veritable 
Solomon  sitting  in  judgment  at  eight 
years!  Yet,  Lincoln  admits  in  his 
1  own  writing  that  he  himself  was  ig- 
norant and  with  only  vestiges  of  an 
Education  until  he  was  a  grown  man. 
Mr.  Barton  believes  the  twaddle  be- 
cause it  suits  his  brief.  He  resents  my 
disbelieving  it.  He  accuses  me  of  "of- 
fense against  manners  and  morals."  It 
is  some  compensation  at  least  that  he 
does  not  challenge  my  common  sense. 

YOUNG  E.  ALLISON. 

Louisville. 
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L.  A.  WOMAN  FINDS  GRAVE  Ut 
LINCOLN'S  GRANDMOTHER,  CLAIM 


Dp.  Mary  DeHart  Lightner,  Los  Angeles  woman,  who  may  have  pointed 
the  way  for  historians  to  write  the  final  chapter  of  the  life  of  a  mother 
whose  romance  gave  the  United  States  one  of  its  greatest  figures, 
-       -       i      ^       Abraham  Lincoln. 

Important  Discovery  of  Forgot- 1  write  the  last  chapter  of  the  life 

d     •  t  /~>         j  l     r     »    of  an  unwed  mother  whose  romance 

ten  Banal  Ground  by  L.  A.  gave  t0  the  united  states  one  of 
Doctor  Reported  to  Historians  its  most  loved  historic  figures. 

I    She  is  Dr.  Mary  DeHart  Light-' 
A  Los  Angeles  woman  may  have  ;  ner>  a  retired  woman  physician  and 
pointed  the  way  for  historians  to ,  lecturer   of   4477    West_Rose  Hilll_ 


drive,  and  she  believes  she  may 
have  eolved  the  problem  of  the 
grave  of  Lucy  Hanks  Sparrow,  ma- 
ternal grandmother  of  Abraham. 
Lincoln. 

In  the  backwods  of  Kentucky,^ 
she  reported,  she  found  a  little 
cemetary,  its  plots  weed-covered 
and  its  marking  stones  almost  hid- 
den by  moss  growths — a  cemetery' 
unknown  to  Lincoln  authorities. 
And  the  folk  of  the  district  re- 
ported that  no  one  had  been  buried 
in  the  graveyard  for  forty  years 
and  that  It  was  believed  that  kin 
of  Lincoln  were  at  rest  there. 
MARKED  SPARROW  GRAVE 

Further,  Dr.  Lightner  reported, 
she  removed  some  of  the  moss  from 
one  of  the  stones  and  found*:  indi- 
cations that  the  headstone  marked 
the  grave  of  one  of  the  Sparrows. 

It  was  in  August,  1926,  that  Dr. 
Lightner  penetrated  the  district, 
seeking,  in  company  with  a  county 
Judge,  to  explore  land  which  had 
been  In  the  Lob  Angeles  woman's 
family  ownership  since  the  opening 
decade  of  the  last  century.  At  the 
home  of  a  mountaineer,  whom 
they  sought  to  engage  as  guide,  j 
they  came  upon  a  woman  seriously 
ill. 

Dr.  Lightner  remained  to  care 

for  the  sick  woman,  while  the ' 
judge  and  the  mountaineer  pursued, 
their  land  investigation.  The  sickc 
woman  told  Dr.  Lightner  of  the  old3 
"buryin'  ground"  far  back  in  thee 

hills.  There  now  centers  the  search 
for  the  grave  of  the  mother  of 
Nancy  Hawks,  who  was  the  mother 
of  President  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  authorities  are  planning 
to  run  down  the  clews  provided  by 
the  Los  Angeles  woman. 

Threatening  rain  cut  her  explora- 
tion short,  but  not  before  she  had 
gone  through  a  gap  in  a  crumbling 
stone  fence  surrounding  an  acre  of 
ground  and  waded  waist  deep  in1 
undisturbed  grass.  Between  eighty 
and  100  headstones  were  in  the 
yard  about  the  church  and  beneath 
one  of  them  may  repose  the  dust 
of  Lincoln's  maternal  grandmother. 

Dr.  Lightner  found  the-  head- 
stones so  encrusted  with  moss  and 
accumulated  dust  and  so  worn  by 
the  weather  that  only  a  scientific 
examination  of  each  will  answer 
the  question.  But  on  one,  by 
scraping  with  a  stick  she  found 
the  terminal  letters,  " — OW"  and 
part  of  the  $  *le  "18—."  It  was  in 
1825  that  this  grandmother  died. 

TRACES  LINCOLN  KIN 

William  E.  Barton,  author  of  "The 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  has  been 
in  communication  with  Dr.  Lightner 
about  the  discovery  she  made  of 
the  forgotten  cemetery  on  the  hid- 
den ridge.  He  had  traced  the  pro- 
genitors of  Lincoln  in  their  early 
homea  in  Virginia,  before  their  re- 
moval to  the  western  part  of  that 
state,  out  of  which  Kentucky  was 
later  carved.  He  found  In  the 
backwoods  of  Kentucky  dozens  of 
families  of  Sparrows  and  Hanks, 
who  assert  and  offer  to  prove  by 
their  family  Bible  and  other  rec- 
ords, their  kinship  with  Lincoln  and 

je*. 


ttie   Hanks,  claims  which  Barton  , 
recognizes  as  correct. 

"Many  yet  live  about  the  church 
with  Us  -buryin*  ground,' "  said  Dr. 
Llghtner,  and  one  of  her  motives  In 
telling  him  of  her  discovery  came 
when  the  approaching  storm  drove 
her  back  to  the  car,  and  brought 
her  into  contact  with  a  hurrying 
native  who  lived  near  by.  He  said, 
"Haint  been  no  buryln's  th'ar  foi 
morn  forty  year.  But  I  hern  tell 
thev  was  kin  of  Lincoln  burl** 
th'ar  and  folks  alius  cal'lated  It 
was  so." 

Barton  has  recently  written  Dr. 
Llghtner  that  he  never  heard  of  the 
old  cemetery,  admittedly  in  the 
heart  of  the  later  homes  of  the 
Sparrows  and  the  Hankses  and  also 
In  the  heart  of  the  "dark  and  bloody 

—  1 — in — u.j  .  j 

ground"  of  Kentucky  feuds,  the  Hat- 
I  fields  and  McCoys  and  other  famous 
warring  tribes.  Morgan's  Raiders; 
[had  Civil  War  headquarters  nearby. 
He  asked  for  any  information  in 
addition  to  what  she  had  first  sent 
Mm  when  she  read  his  biography 
of  Lincoln  recently. 

The  story  of  Lincoln's  grand- 
mother, who  was  born  Lucy  Hanks, 
i'is  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hanks  of  Patterson  Creek  Valley, 
Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  and 
that  from  her  romance  with  an  un- 
named Englishman,  either  an  officer 
from  the  surrendered  army  of  Lord 
Cornwallls  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  or  a  highly  edu- 
cated owner  of  a  plantation  there, 
wife  born  Nancy  Hanks,  who  was 
Lincoln's  mother.    Later  the  family 

I  with  many  others  removed  le  what' 
(is  now  Kentucky,  but  not  untiBLucy 
£  Hanks  had  met  and  married  Henry 
■  Sparrow  and  had  borne  eight  chil-J 
dren  to  him. 

ESCAPES  TRIAL  i 

Nancy's  existence  was  well  known 
I  to  Henry  Sparrow,  who  loved  and  ' 
'was  kind  to  the  claild,  and  he  alsor 
knew  that  her  mother,  his  wife,  had* 
actually  been  indicted,  though  never, 
brought  to  trial  for  her'  relations^ 
with  the  unknown  Englishman. 

Th'e  history  jt  the  church  is  clear,' 
Dr.  Lightner  said,  back  to  its  con- 
struction at  least  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Lucy  Hanks  Spar-, 
row.  In  fact  it  was  built  to  serve' 
the  religious  needs  of  the  Virginia! 


families  who  came  there  with  the 
Sparrows  and  the  Hanks. 

Dr.  Lightner  said  that  although' 
the  country  still  appears  exactly  as 
it   undoubtedly  has   appeared  for, 
centuries,  the  moonshiners  are  few  ^ 
in  number,   that  rich  coal  mines 
have  been  opened  near  by  on  the  I 
Green  and  Salt  Rivers  emptying  Into  j 
the  Ohio,  that  mineral  springs  are  ] 
being  exploited,  the  varied  mineral  j 
and  timber  wealth  is  being  studied, 
and  that ,  Henry  Ford  has  bought  \ 
huge  tracts  near-by. 
.  With  roads  being  built  the  old 
seclusion  in  the  most  picturesque  j 
portions  of  the  Blue  Grass  state  is' 
drawing  to  an  end.  The  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  the  grave  of  the  girl: 
whose  errant  love  so  affected  thel 
history  of  the  United  States  may, 

aaic   t>i   —  .    -   "V" 

come  with  industrial  activity  ending  I 
the  age  long  peace  of  the  back-  i 
woods,  Dr.  Llghtner  said.  ^ 


/[ANCY  HANKS'  BIRTHPLACE  LOCATED 
After  a  g/eat  deal  of  investigation,  the  site 
of  the  birthplace  of  Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of 
|  Abraham  I4»«oln,  has  been  locate^  in  West 
j  Vii^]iiiian^^-l>P^  at  if  y  1  country  near  the  head- 
I  waters  of  the  Potomac.    An  interesting  story 
of  the  Hanks  family  in  this  vicinity  and  of  the 
great  difficulties  encountered  recently  in  lo- 
eating  the  exact  site  of  the  home  is  told  in  the  | 
current  issue  of  the  National  Republic  by  An-' 
drew  Price,  chairman   of  the  West  Virginia ! 
Nancy  Hanks  commission.  Among  other  things,  • 
Mr.  Price  says: 

"Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was  born  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Potomac  river,  either  in  the  year 
1784,  or  in  the  year  1785,  the  daughter  of  Lucy 
Hanks  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Joseph 
Hanks.  The  place  now  is  in  the  bounds  of 
West  Virginia. 

"Joseph  Hanks  was  born  in  Richmond  coun- 
ty, near  the  Potomac  river,  in  the  year  1725. 
He  lived  there  until  the  year  1779,  when  he 
went  to  the  mountains  in  the.  extreme  western 
part  of  the  Fairfax  Grant,  with  his  wife,  nee- 
Anne  Lee,  and  his  nine  children.  He  estab- 
Tshcd  a  home  in  the  woods  on  108  acres  of  land 
and  built  a  substantial  log  house  and  remained 
there  not  later  than  1787,  when  he  moved  to 
the  county  of  Kentucky  and  settled  in  the, 
Rough  river  portion  where  his  descendants  now 
live  and  their  name  is  legion. 

"West  Virginia  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Eastern  Waters  and  the  Western  Waters  by 
the  Allegheny  Front,  so  that  forty-seven  coun- 
ties are  west  of  the  divide  and  eight  counties 
are  to  the  east  wholly  drained  by  the  Potomac. 
The  oldest  county  in  West  Virginia  is  Hamp- 
shire, formed  in  1754.  Originally  it  included 
i  land  now  in  Mineral,  Morgan,  Hardy,  Grant 
and  Pendleton  counties,  all  on  the  Eastern 
Waters. 

"The  census  of  1782  shows  that  Joseph 
Hanks  and  his  wife  and  nine  children  lived  in 
Hampshire  county,  and  is  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  Joseph  Hanks  of  Richmond,  or  Hamp- 
shire and  Kentucky  counties  was  the  same 
man. 

"The  eight  counties  on  the  Potomac  are  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  West  Virginia  and  from  ] 
what  might  be  called  Virginia  Irredenta,  hav-j 
ing  been  forced  into  the  new  state  of  West! 
Virginia  by  force  and  by  arms  during  the  Civil  j 
war.    The  all  important  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railyyay-  controlled  Jtheae  counties,  and , the  war, 
measure  would  not  haVe"  been  com'plele' with- 
out including  this  railway  in  that  part  of  Vir- 
ginia which  remained  loyal  to  the  union. 


"It  is  a  section  rich  in  history.    It  was  the 
summer  home  of  George  Washington.  Here 
was  the  tory  uprising.    Rumsey  invented  the 
,  steamboat  here,  a  logical  occurrence  like  the 
I  Swiss  navy;  here  were  three  revolutionary  gen- 
jerals,  Gates,  Lee  and  Stephens,  not  to  mention 
|  Morgan;  John  Brown's  raid;  Rosser,  Mosby, 
I  Custer,  John  H.  McNeill,  and  Jessee  McNeill, 
'  heroes  of  the  Civil  war;  Crook  and  Kelley,  ma- 
jor generals  kidnapped  from  the  heart  of  tHe 
city  of  Cumberland  in  the  middle  of  an  arnlr| 
of  10,000  men  by  Jessee  McNeill  and  sixty-twb: 
free  companions."  |] 

BTIM.WATER  OKLA.  CAZETTE  (ivlc)' 

FEB,  14,  im 


Account  of  Cash  paid  and  certificates  granted  to  non-C 
Officers  and  Soldiers  for  pay  and  deficiency  of  Clothi 
1st  January  1782  including  interest  to  August  1783. 


ommissioned 
ng  prior  to 


Names 


Drury  Uevel 

•  ■>*••»»•••»»»»» 

Jacoh  Hanks 

Valentine  Cherry 


Amount 


due  hills  Certificates 


£  186. 11*3    £  46.12.9      &  139.18.6 


From*    North  Carolina  Revolutionary  Army  Accounts, 
Receipt  Book,  page  224. 
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August  12th,  1931. 


ftngast  31,  1931 


I'taa  Janet te  £•  Bifigs 
Oxford,  Horth  Carolina 

i-iy  dear  Miss  Biggs: 

Thank  you  Tsry  much  for  secdia/-  me  the 
certifier  t«  of  the  notary  services  of  Jacob 

Hanks*. 

I  bf?7©  not  had  an  opportunity  yet  to 
check  up  the  Banks  news  which  you  kindly  found 
for  me  in  the  county  records  but  as  soon  as  I  do 
X  will  try  and  determine  whether  they  are  of  the 
Hanks  branch  which  I  am  tracing* 

The  next  time  you  happen  to  be  in  Ixmen- 
berg  you  might  oasufilly  glance  through  and  see  if 
there  ere  any  Hanks.  Shipley  and  Sparrow  families 
there.  If  so,  I  shall  probably  want  soma  work  done 
on  those  families  in  that  county* 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


director 


Lincoln  Historical  Be  search  Foundation 

LAftLH 
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Model  U.  S.  Male.  In  the  halls  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  the 
eugenists  set  up  a  vast  educational  ex- 
hibit which  will  last  until  Sept.  22.  Charts 
prepared  by  Dr.  Harry  Hamilton  Laughlht 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  outlined  the 
genealogies  of  Presidents  Washington, 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt.  The  Washington 
line  had  26  men  of  note  during  179  years. 
Lincoln's  had  twelve  important  men  in 
186  years;  Roosevelt's  44  in  309  years. 
Lincoln's  stock  crossed  with  that  of  Daniel 
Boone.  Meticulously  Dr.  Laughlin  re- 
corded that  Lincoln's  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks,  was  Mrs.  Lucy  Hanks  Sparrow's 
natural  child.  Other  charts  indicate  that 
most  people  who  have  taken  out  U.  S. 
patents,  and  hence  are  presumably  inven- 
tive, have  been  of  French  descent.  Next 
come  Swedish,  Dutch,  Danish,  German 
descendants.  Men  get  baldheadedness, 
like  hemophilia,  only  through  their 
mothers,  who  always  are  unaffected. 
WTomen  also  transmit  wanderlust. 

Outstanding  in  the  exhibition  is  the 
plaster  composite  of  what  100.000  U.  S. 
soldiers  looked  like  when  the  War  ended. 
No  husky  was  that  average  U.  S.  male, 
according  to  the  conglomerate  of  his 
physical  measurements.  He  was  of  slight 
build,  flat-chested,  inclined  to  paunchiness, 
obviously  a  worker  at  a  sedentary  occu- 
pation.   


I 


120  East  Nineteenth  Street 
new  york  city 


December  19,  1932 


Dear  Dr.  Warren: 


This  is  a  Capital  summing  up 


of  the  case  of  Grandfather  Hanks  that  you 
report  in  #192  of  Lincoln  Lore,    You  have 
put  your  theory  into  a  clegr,  reasonable, 
understandable  form,  and  I  have  a  fairly 
strong  conviction  that  one  of  these  days 
the  documentary  evidence »which  will  clinch 
the  matter  that  Kancy  Hanks'   father  was 
James  Hanks i  will  turn  up.     It  is  fine  work. 

A  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  Hew  Year  to  you. 


Very  sincerely 


Dr.  Lewis  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Fort  Wayne ,  Indiana 


BOARD 

A.  M.  BRIGGS 
J.  EL  WOOD  COX 
NATHAN  ANDREWS 
ALPHEUS  WHITE 
MURRAY  C.  JOHNSON 
MYRTLE  TOMLINSON 


anil  Ckurtlt  (6xts«sittit  Wark 


L.  W.  MCFARLAND,  SUPT..  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 
A.  M,  BRIGGS.  CHAIRMAN,  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 
ANNIE  E.  WILLIAMS,  SEC.  GUILFORD,  N.  C. 
JOS.  D.  COX,  TREAS.,  HIGH  POINT,  N.  C. 


BOARD 


L.  W.  MCFARLAND 
JOS.  D.  COX 
ANNIE  E.  WILLIAMS 
SAMUEL  L.  HAWORTH 
CLARA  I.  COX 
D.  VIRGIL  PIKE 


Snow  Camp,   N.  C 
March  14,  1933 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 

Port  Wayne,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  letter  of  February  27,  inquiring  about 
the  Hanks  family,  presumably  the  parents  or  ancestors  of  Nancy 
Hanks . 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  looking  up  the  history  of 
Friends  churches  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,   I  met  up  with  the 
Hanks  family.    What  is  left  of  the  family  is  located  in  the 
mountains  about  six  or  seven  miles  southeast  of  Galax,  Va.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  the  head  of  the  family  was  John  Hanks. 
It  seems  that  the  family  have  been  in  that  community  since  the 
first  settlements,  which  go  back  to  near  1750.     Thi  particular 
Hanks  family  were  likely  members  of  the  Friends  meeting  located 
on  that  spot  about  1793.     This  Mr.   JohnHanks  insisted  that  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  their  family. 

At  that  time  I  could  not  take  up  the  matter  in  a  very 
definite  way.     I  expected  to  go  back  later  and  look  over  such 
material  as  they  had,  records,  deeds,  family  names,  and  such 
data  as  would  probably  help  to  unravel  their  family  relations. 


That  is  about  as  much  as  I  can  give  you  in  regard  to 
the  subject  in  hand.     I  do  not  have  any  records  of  those  old 
meetings  in  my  possession,  though  some  of  them  may  be  in  the 
Vault  at  Guil£ord  College,  along  with  records  of  other  Friends 
meetings  in  North  Carolina.    A  letter  to  Miss  Laura  D.  Worth, 
Guilford  College,  N.  C,  might  bring  forth  valuable  data.  Per- 
haps the  best  man,  locally,  in  that  section  where  the  family 
lived,  to  communicate  with  would  be  Rev.   Jas .  E.  Bartlett,  Galax, 
Va.     He  has  lived  all  of  his  life  in  that  section  and,  being  a 
minister,  has  served  the  Friends  where  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Friends 
Meeting  was  located  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country. 


Very  truly  yours, 


LWlfcp/j 


March  20,  1933 


Alias  Laura  B.  tforth 

Guilford  College,  Eorth  Caroline 

My  dear  Miss  A'orthj 

Miss  L.  W.  McJarlend  of  Snow  Camp,  Sorth 
Carolina  has  suggested  that  I  write  to  you  with 
reference  to  possible  records  relating  to  the  Hrnka 
and  Shipley  families  located  in  I  orth  Carolina  and 
which  were  undoubtedly  affiliated  with  the  Friends 
church. 

I  am  wondering  if,  in  your  researches,  you 
have  come  across  these  families  and  if  so,  if  you 
would  be  In  a  position  to  have  photostat  copies  rarde 
of  any  records  you  may  have  at  Bull  ford  College. 

*•  are  wary  anxious  indeed  to  trace  the  ancestry 

of  Abraham  Lincoln  through  the  Hanks  and  Shipley  families 
and  thought  possibly  you  might  be  of  some  assistance  to 
us. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Director 

LAW ; LH  Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 


March  20,  1932 


\ 


Miss  L,  *.  UcFarland 
tow  Camp,  iuorth  Carolina 

!4y  dear  iisa  MeTarlandt 

'"hank  you  very  much  for  your  courtesy  In 
taking  the  time  to  reply  to  my  inquiry  ©bout  the 
Banks  family. 

I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  sotaa  of 
the  members  of  the  family  at  Galeae  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  while  they  are  related,  that  it  is  not  the  immedl* 
ate  family  which  I  em  now  trying  to  find. 

M  your  suggestion  I  am  writing  to  Miss 
Insure  &.  Worth  of  Ouilford  College,  who  I  trust  may  be 
able  to  help  me.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  interest. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Director 

LAWsLH         Lincoln  Historical  Research  foundation 


HIGH  CLASS  BOOK  AND  JOB  PRINTING 


NEWSIEST  AND  BEST  PAPER  IN  THIS  SECTION 
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R.  E.  PRICE.  President 
j.  B.  MILLER,  Vice-Pres. 
L.  D.  MILLER.  Sec.-Treas 


The 

Mvtiiehfo:«d  County 
News 


PRINTERS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


RUTHERFORDTON,  N  C. 


Mr. Louts  A.Warren, 
Fort  Wayne , Indiana. 


April  24,1933. 


Dear  Mr. Warren: 


Replying  to  your  request  about  a  pamphlet  on  the  life  of 


Abraham  Lincoln  would  state  that  I  have  never  published  such  a  bo  ok,  or  been  the 
author  of  one. I  bought  from  a  Dr.J.C.Coggins  here  some  years  ago  a  book  entitle*, 

"Abraham  Linco|»n,  A  north  Carolinian"  in  which  Dr.Coggins  attempts  to  prove 
that  Lincoln  is  not  only  a  native  of  north  Carolina,  but  of  Rutherford  County* 

I  only  have  one  volume  of  this  book  and  would  not  like  to  sell  It. I  think  1 
can  find  you  another  copy  or  possibly  locate    Dr»Coggins,  who  does  not  live 
here  now  and  might  have  some  left  over. I  think  they  sold  for  about  $2.50  each. 
Would  you  like  to  have  one  of  the  above  named  books  at  that  price  ? 


Best  wishes.  Yours  veryxtruly. 


Editor  The 


ews. 


April  27,  1933 


**r.  S.  Price 
P,  0,  Bo*  Ho.  430 
Putherford,  ,f.  C. 

My  dear  *?r.  Price  J 

•Shank  yon  very  wueh  for  offering  to'  attempt 
to  find  a  copy  of  Br.  Covins*  book  on  "Abraham  Lincoln, 
a  Hort>  Carolinian,"  but  I  have  already  secured  one  of 
thesa  historical  slsetchoa  V  Br.  Cogging  and  have  had 
considerable  correspondence  with  him, 

I  immi  f«rf  ranch  to  have  bothered  ym 
about  the  Lincoln  matter  bat  inasmuch  as  we  are  making 
very  into re sting  discoveries  relative  to  the  probable 
origin  of  Lincoln4 I  mother  and  the  temporary  residence 
of  her  parents  in  North  Carolina,  I  was  especially 
anxious  to  secure  any  information  which  yon  might  have 
that  would  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  Lincoln's 
maternal  ancestry. 

"hanking  you  again  for  your  kindness,  I  am 
Pespectfully  yours, 


Director 

LAWtAAM  Lincoln  national  Life  Foundation 


Au^st  6,  1935 


Mr.  Claudius  D.  Holland 
Gaston,  North  Carolina 

My  dear  Mr.  Hollands 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Gastonia  and  wis  advised  that  you  are  a  son  of  Dr.  E. 
B.  Holland. 

We  are  especially  interested  here  in  tracing 
the  maternal  ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  it  was  this 
mission  which  took  me  into  Horth  Carolina  for  a  week  or 
more. 


rt  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  your  ancestors 
ms  a  Hanks  and  I  am  wondering  «  there  is  any  information 
In  tL  family  that  will  allow  us  to  identify  the  r*nks, 
presumably  James,  who  married  Lucy  Shipley  and  wna  died 
shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  first  and  only  child, 
Tiancy  Hanks,  who  later  married  Abraham  Lincoln, 

T  mi&&  erectly  appreciate  an/  assistance   v>.  W» 
^Ive  me  in  this  matter  as  it  appears  that  Mrs.  I*  H. 
!         "  Hoffman  w*l»  was  in  possession  of  the  »U  Jual.;   bM«  Ol 


the  Bankees  but  now  passed  away* 


Iff  ujwgj/rs  B' 


Undoubtedly  you  are  familiar  with  some  of  the 
traditions  which  have  been  circulated  about  Lincoln  s 
Lther  which  has  made  the  relatives  of  the  Shipley*  and 
Hankses  rather  reluctant  to  claim  relationship  but  there 
it  no  word  of  truth  in  any  of  these  malicious  attacks  which 
have  been  made  and  the  home  in  whiah  Sancy  Hanks  ^oln 
was  brought  up  in  Kentucky  after  the  death  of  her  father 
in  Horth  Carolina  was  a  home  of  fine  culture  and  also  of 
good  southern  stock,    Richard  Berry,  her  guardian,  being 
her  uncle,  who  married  Bachel  Shipley,  Lucy  Shipley* s 
sister* 


per  /wcjt'  apo  nvx.x.xe<?  b»ow  aprfrrav  I*3^  aw&r**i« 
fee?  BOiTgwxjj  h;ocjc*    igcptxg  3«uA*  pex.  C/tvuhto*  saraC 
Tu  HO>-IP  o»xojfjj»  m*  e  powe  04  *jue  cxrjfnxe  to?  ajeo 
asft  pxarrfZpf  x*  jn  Ktirf/rojA  er^fex.  fpe  qmrw  04  pti  ^»rp«x 
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Lincolniana  Publishers, 

Box  1110, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 

Gentlemen ;- 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Hewitt,  head  of  the  reference 
division  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  I  have  learned  that  you  are  in 
the  process  of  publishing  data  about  the  ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I, 
too,  have  an  interest  in  this  matter* 

Some  months  ago  I  was  engaged  to  check  certain  records  of  Macon 
County,  Illinois.    In  so  doing  I  learned  that  several  persons  by  the  name 
of  Hanks  became  prominent  in  this  place.    It  is  generally  known  that  Macon 
County  was  the  first  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  and  it  is  also 
known  that  he  had  relatives  by  the  name  of  Hanks,  but  no  work  could  be 
found  which  clearly  stated  the  relationships.    Even  the  most  reliable  of 
the  county  histories  merely  call  these  members  of  the  Hanks  family  "rela- 
tives." 

The  situation  intrigued  me  so  that  I  have  spent  many  months  on 
the  study  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  Hanks  relatives,  and  have  gathered 
data  from  reliable  sources,  principally  undisputable  family  records  and 
official  records.    I  can  clearly  show  the  kinship  of  these  members  of  the 
Hanks  family  in  Illinois  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Needless  to  say,  in  my  research  I  found  much  erroneous  infor- 
mation, some  of  which  has,  unfortunately,  been  accepted  by  the  public. 
The  two  most  stiking  instances  are  the  attempt  to  deduce  Abraham  Lincoln* s 
descent  from  the  German  Linkhorn  family,  and  the  interesting  but  incorrect 
book  on  Nancy  Hanks  by  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock.    Her  conclusions  are  dis- 
puted by  both  family  records  and  official  records,  and  the  correct  story 
of  the  Hanks  family  and  kinship  to  Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  published  by 
some  recognized  group  such  as  yours. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  learn  whether  or  not  you  have  made  these 
discoveries.    Unless  some  one  else  does  so,  I  shall  publish  the  information 
about  the  Hanks  family  before  long.    It  is  high  time  that  the  facts  are 
made  available  to  those  persons  interested  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 


December  9,  1938 


"r.  tfeal  F.  Manx's 

516  North  Clark  Street 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Hears: 

Through  tha  ysars  wa  have  published  a  great  man/ 
monographs  on  Lincoln  and  tha  Hanks  family  and  while  wa 
have  not  gathered  absolute  truth  about  Lincoln'  maternal 
ancestry,  wa  believe  that  tha  conclusions  which  hare  now 
been  drawn  ara  not  opan  to  criticism. 

Although  Mrs.  Hitchoool:  made  ona  or  two  grievous 
errors  in  har  little  book,  after  all  she  was  found  to  be 

.'.no re  correct  than  Dr.  Barton  and  soraa  of  tha  later  ones  who 
have  attempted  to  straighten  o^t  tha  tanglt. 

i any  years  ago  Mr.  Learned  straightened  out  tha 

confusion  about  Lincoln's  ancestry, and  before  him,  Solomon 
Lincoln,  of  Harvard  University,  gave  quite  an  accurate  line 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  ancestry,  and  of  course  you  are  familiar 
with  Waldo  Lincoln's  documental  work  on  the  history  of  the 

Lincoln  family. 

We  shall  continue  to  publish  through  the  snsui  g  year 
genealogical  articles  on  the  Hanks  family  which  will  be  re* 
leased  through  our  publication  known  as  The  Lincoln  Kinsman, 
which  is  published  monthly. 

We  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  give  some  ubliciV 
to  your  book  if  you  plan  to  get  out  a  story  of  the  Hanks  family. 

Vary  trujy  yours, 


Director 


a. 
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Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 

Dear  Mr«  Warren ;- 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.    I  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  your  reply,  and  also  the  offer  to  give  some  publicity  to  my 
compilation  on  the  Hanks  family. 

You  say  that  your  organization  has  published  data  on  the 
Hanks  family.    Will  you  kindly  quote  price  for  copies  and  advise  if  I  might 
be  permitted  to  cite  from  these  works? 

I  am  anxious  to  get  all  available  material  on  the  Hanks 
family  before  I  publish.    Despite  the  excellence  of  the  genealogical  collec- 
tions in  Chicago,  there  is  a  dearth  of  information  about  this  family. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  errors  about  the  Hanks  family 
have  been  given  wider  circulation  than  the  truth.    We  may  excuse  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock for  her  mistakes  are  as  natural  as  those  made  by  other  persons  not 
skilled  in  genealogical  research.    It  is  so  easy  for  any  investigator  who  is 
seeking  data  about  a  particular  individual  to  find  some  mention  of  a  person 
of  the  same  name  and  say,  ipso  facto,    that  the  record  concerns  the  person 
in  mind#    I  have  warned  hundreds  of  my  students  in  research  that  such  co- 
incidence is  not  proof,  and  that  the  mere  finding  of  a  name  does  not  estab- 
lish identity  unless  further  corroborative  facts  can  be  found.    Such  rules 
of  logic  are  emphasized  in  preparing  evidence  for  court  cases,  one  of  my 
specialties  in  genealogical  work.    Another  similar  instance  is  the  conclusion 
that  a  person  named  in  a  birth,  marriage,  and  death  record  is  the  same  simply 
because  these  records  are  a  normal  period  apart. 

Tou  will  doubtless  agree  that  her  identification  of  Nancy 
XAanks,  daughter  of  Joseph,  as  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
most  grievous  errors  ever  committed  in  biographical  or  genealogical  annals. 
Yet  it  was  an  error  easily  made  by  an  inexperienced  researcher.    She  knew 
that  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  was  Nancy  Hanks,  and  she  found  a  -%ncy  Hanks 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  Joseph  Hanks.    So,  in  her  mind,  the  two  should  *br 
must"  be  the  same.    She  ignored  all  family  and  official  records  to  advance 
this  premise.    In  fact,  she  even  disputed  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  as  to  his 
grandmother's  name  and  his  kinship  to  certain  of  the  Hanks  family. 

It  is  not  strange  to  find  an  aunt  and  niece  of  the 
same  baptismal  name,  but  it  is  unusual  to  find  them  so 
nearly  of  an  age.    I  have  seen  statements  that  the  two 
Nancy  Hankses  were  born  only  a  day  apart,  but  no  official 
confirmation  of  this  allegation  was  cited.    There  is  ample 
evidence,  however,  that  thev^almost  the  same  age. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  Mrs.  Hitchcock  mixed  the 
marriages  of  the  members  of  the  Hanks  family.    If  she  was 
in  such  a  locality  that  she  could  find  the  will,  why  could 
she  not  find  other  records? 
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Many  other  competent  genealogists  have  commented  upon  this  fact,  too. 
Any  researcher  who  finds  valuable  information  in  any  place  should  exhaust 
all  other  sources  there,  unless  he  or  she  is  fearful  of  further  disclosures. 

We  must  agree  that  Dr.  Barton  jumped  at  a  conclusion  in  his  effort  to 
establish  kinship  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  we  know 
that  a  competent  genealogist  corrected  him,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  records 
he  cites  dispute  Mrs.  Hitchcock. 

Bruce  Barton  was  once  asked  to  write  a  book  on  religion  devoid  of  emo- 
tionalism.   His  friend  wanted  basic  truths.      I  plead  the  same  cause.  I 
have  no  interest  in  the  Hanks  family  except  to  compile  an  account  which  is 
so  well  founded  un  undisputable  records  that  no  sensible  person  will  attempt 
to  question  it. 


NFM/A 


DeCtfriber  14,  1938 


Mr.  Heal  F.  Mears 
?.  0.  Box  134 
316  Korth  Clark  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

My  dear  Mr.  Hears s 

through  the  tan  years  which  this  foundation 
has  "been  walking  It  hat  published  a  great  many  copies 
of  Lincoln  lore  which  deal  with  the  Hanks  family,  out 
we  regret  exceedingly  that  most  of  these  are  out  of 
print,  al though  they  might  he  found  I  think  in  any  of 
the  Chicago  libraries. 

ft  are  now  publishing, also,  to  supplement 
Lincoln  Lore,  a  monthly  magazine  called  The  Lincoln 
Kinsman.    You  will  please  find  enclosed  a  recent  copy 
referring  to  the  Hanks  family. 

Tou  are  fortunate  indeed  that  you  are  suf- 
ficiently supported  by  documents  which  go  to  print  on 
this  particular  family,  which  as  far  as  we  know  give 
positive  evidence  as  to  who  Nancy  Hanks  actually  was. 

Tours  very  truly, 


Director 
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Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 

x.j  dear  Mir.  Warren; - 

Your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.  and  the  Hanks  data 
have  just  reached  me.    Thank  you  very  much.      You  quote  no  price  but 
I  shall  be  glad  to  remit  when  you  do.    You  mention  other  issues  of 
your  periodical  which  contain  information  about  this  family  and  say 
that  that  these  should  be  obtainable  in  Chicago  libraries.    I  agree 
that  they  should,  but  the  Chicago  Public  is  apparently  just  starting 
to  take  your  periodical,  according  to  a  statement  by  the  head  of  the 
Reference  Section,  and  Newberry  Library,  with  all  its  thousands  of 
volumes  of  family  history,  does  not  give  a  reference  to  it  in  the 
Genealogical  Department.    Perhaps  you  could  be  sure  that  both  these 
libraries  would  subscribe  if  you  would  say  that  you  have  been  informed 
that  they  do  not  have  it,  and  then  quote  price  to  them.      I  cannot  say 
as  to  the  university  of  Chicago  Library,  although  I  know  its  collec- 
tion of  Lincolniana. 

In  "The  Lincoln  Kinsman",  No.  2,  August ?  1938, 
page  8,  are  several  statements  worthy  of  notice.    The  "implication  is 
very  clear  that  "all"  those  children  have  been  named  and  have  already 
received  some  bequest.    To  attempt  to  make  Lucy  Banks,  then  married 
to  Henry  Sparrow,  an  own  daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks,  in  the  face  of  this 
duly  authorized  will,  is  preposterous." 

"The  absence  of  Joseph  Hanks1  name  or  the  names  of 
any  of  his  sons  on  the  Lucy  Hanks  papers  should  be  sufficient  proof  that 
she  was  not  of  that  family." 

"There  is  a  duly  authorized  public  record  on  file, 
however,  which  proves  conclusively  that  .Lucy  Hanks  was  not  the  daughter 
of  Joseph  HankS  and  no  theory  built  on  any  premise  which  sustains  that 
she  was  his  daughter,  can  stand  in  the  light  of  the  Joseph  Hanks'  will 
and  contemporary  documents." 

I  am  sorry  to  see  such  an  institution  as  jouts  is- 
sue these  statements.    Whoever  wrote  them  was  not  acquainted  with  the 

custom  and  practice  of  making  wills.    The  omission  of 
one  or  more  children  from  a  will  does  not,  and  never  did, 
exclude  them  from  the  family,    ^his  fact  can  be  easily 
proved  by  writing  to  The  New  England  Historic  Genealogi- 
cal Society,  The  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Society,  The  National  Genealogical  Society,  or  a  host  of 
others  which  "make  a  business"  of  examining  and  inter- 
preting old  documents. 

You  may  say  that  since  I  challenge  the  statements  I 
should  show  cause.    First,  I  can  say  that  I  have  examined 
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more  than  five  thousand  wills  of  early  times  in  my  professional  practice 
and  a  goodly  proportion  of  them  had  to  be  supplemented  by  other  records, 
such  as  partition  deeds,  vital  records,  church  records,  court  records, 
and  other  admissible  evidence  before  the  names  of  all  members  of  the 
family  could  be  obtained.    Second,  I  can  produce,  at  your  request,  the 
opinion  of  other  expert  genealogists  who  have  had  the  same  experience. 
Furthermore,  there  were  well  established  rules  of  descent  and  distribu- 
tion in  use  in  various  states  which  permitted,  and  even  encouraged,  the 
giving  of  property  during  the  father fs  lifetime  and  the  mention  of  only 
one  child  in  the  will.    The  use  of  the  word  "all"  in  describing  children 
is  a  stumbling  block  to  many  persons  who  do  not  know  these  old  customs* 
The  omission  of  a  son  or  daughter  who  had  "misbehaved"  is  common. 

I  feel  that  your  institution  seeks  the  truth  and  I 
hope  that  if  there  are  "contemporary  documents"  such  as  you  mention  that 
you  will  advise  me  where  I  can  obtain  them  so  that  I,  too,  can  get  the 
truth.    This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  identity  of  Lucy  Hanks. 

Regarding  the  "Lucy  Hanks  Affirmation"  the  writer  is 
again  jumping  to  a  conclusion  when  he  or  she  says  that  if  there  teen  a 
"Miss"  or  "Mrs."  before  Lucy's    name  it  might  have  clarified  the  situa- 
tion.   The  title  "Miss"  was  used  for  an  unmarried  woman,  but  so  was  "Mrs." 
This  latter  meant  "Mistress"  and  indicated  that  the  young  lady  was  of  a 
good  family.    Old  records  show  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  instances. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  argument  regarding  this  doc- 
ument could  be  settled  once  and  for  all  by  having  it  submitted  to  ultra- 
violet or  infra-red  rays.    Then  the  remnant  of  the  word  above  Lucy's 
name  in  your  illustration  might  be  deciphered.    Do  not,  however,  believe 
that  the  word  "widow"  prefixing  a  woman's  name  was  common.    I  should  like 
any  proof  the  writer  has  to  offer  on  this  point. 


Again  let  me  thank  you 


January  3,  1939 


Mr.  Veal  ?.  Mean 
P.  0.  Box  12V 
Chicago,  Illinois 

My  dear  Mr.  Meara: 

Vow  that  the  holiday  season  Is  oyer  I  hare 
found  tins  to  answer  your  communication  with  respect 
to  our  publications  the  Lincoln  Kinsman  and  Lincoln 
Lore. 

I  regret  the  inconvenience  which  has  been 
caused  you  by  your  not  finding  copies  of  the  Lincoln 
Kinsman  in  the  Chicago  Library  although  if  you  will 
read  my  letter  again  jou  will  note  that  I  did  not 
state  Li  no  o  In  Kinsman  could  be  found  there  but  that 
copies  of  Lincoln  Lore  could  be  found  there  and  I 
think  you  will  discover  them  if  you  inquire  for 
them* 

With  respect  to  the  approach  which  was  made 
in  studying  Lincoln's  paternal  ancestors  was  released 

in  the  Lincoln  Kinsman  Vo.  2.    I  would  refer  you 
again  to  the  fourth  paragraph  in  the  article  in 
which  it  wae  indicated  that  a  documentary  approach 
Mas  to  be  mads  to  the  subject  and  the  documents 
would  be  taken  at  their  face  value  with  no  attempt 
to  make  them  harmonize  with  theories  or  suppositions 
and  on  a  further 

This  I  think  will  quite  accurately  describe  the 
method  and  procedure  and  as  far  as  we  .are  able  to 
observe  there  is  nothing  stated  in  the  argument 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  this  viewpoint. 

If  you  have  In  your  possession  such  documents 
which  do  refute  any  of  the  statements  made  we  would 

be  delighted  to  be  able  to  refer  to  them. 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  an  announcement 
of  the  publication  of  the  Lincoln  Kinsman  and  we  will 
be  happy  to  put  you  on  our  mailing  list  for  the 
publication  if  you  care  to  subscribe  for  it. 

Tery  truly  yours, 


IAW:FW 
L.A  .Warren 


Director 


August  H,  l$k2 


Ifary  D.  Bond 
#581  South  Main  Street 
Lawrenoeburg,  Kentucky 

My  dear  Mrs.  Bond: 

I  do  not  know  as  X  as  going  to  be  able  to 
supply  you  with  the  Information  which  you  desire  be* 
cause  of  the  great  extent  of  our  publications  dealing 
with  the  hanks  and  Sparrow  families. 

There  was  in  Anderson  County  quite  a  large 
and  prominent  family  of  Hankses  of  which  we  have 
reoord  here  in  our  files,  but  this  special  branch  of 
the  family  apparently  receives  little  attention  from  Lin- 
coln students, 

X  am  talcing  the  occasion  to  enclose  a  copy 
of  the  Lincoln  Kinsman,  a  monthy  publication  issued  by 
this  Foundation  which  deals  with  the  origin  of  Lincoln's 
mother  which  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  approach  which  our 
organisation  makes  in  historical  question*. 

X  have  often  been  in  Lawrenoeburg  and  having 
graduated  from  Transylvania  University,  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  til©  name  "Bond"  having  known  of  people  in  both  Haailton 
College  and  Transylvania  by  that  name. 

If  there  are  any  specific  questions  about  the  Hanks 
or  Sparrow  families  which  you  would  like  to  ask,  X  would  be 
pleased  to  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 

very  truly  yours, 


LAWsVPF  Director 
L  .A.Warren 


ADRIAN  ELY  MOUNT 
Editor 


Telephone  Atlantic  4240 


BERNICE  BROWN  MOUNT 
Business  Manager 


Genealogy  &  History 

Box  1717,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Nov.  07,  1q4o 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Box  1110,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

FelloYir-editor* 

Apparently  your  staff  does  not  read  our 
magazine  as  thoroly  as  I  read  your  periodicals, 
as  we  have  been  disappointed  in  not  receiving 
an  item  £or  publication  re  the  enclosed  item 
6501  in  last  issue.    Of  course  I  could  look 
thru  the  "Lincoln  Kinsman"  and  "Lincoln  Lore" 
and  find  some  appropriate  paragraph  or  more  to 
quote  re  the  editorial  note  apropp  Nancy  Hicks 
but  I  was  hoping  you  might  be  able  to  put~your 
hands  right  on  something  which  would  dispose  of 
her  in  few  words  and  with  finality,  possibly 
even  bringing  in  the  name  of  Logsdon  which  is 
the  family  under  discussion.    Don'Vlet  me  down"! 

June  15th  we  published  as  item  5634:  "Want 
ancestry  of  Ward  H«  Lamon  whom  Pres.  Lincoln 
appointed  marshall  for  District  of  Columbia". 
The  reference  books  at  hand  do  not  #even  give  his 
parents.    Can  you  also  help  on  this? 

Issue  4o  is  on  the  press  and  41  goes  on  the 

8  th. 


Sep.  12,  1941  you  asked  me  to  tell  you  ("next 
time  you  write"  which  is  this  occasion)  the  author 
of  "Lincoln  and  the  Jews",  mentioned  in  my  letter 
of  Aug.  3 1st,    It  is  by  Isaac  Markens.      As  the 
vol.  it  is  in  is  the  only  one  of  the  "Publications 
of  the  American  Jewish  Historical  Soc.  which  we 
have,  I  do  not  want  to  sell  it  but  the  Soc.  prob- 


ably  has  some  copies  available,  which  could 
be  "swapped"  for  some  of  your  publications. 
This  vol,  contains  over  266  pages,  octavo. 


Hurriedly, 


P.S,  -  We  have  published  no  rndicies  since 
that  for  Vol.  1  but  each  item  has  always  been 
completely  indexed  in  its  heading.  </,&.U<, 


6501  

4930-XHA  "KN.Y.):  Logsdon,  Dur- 
bin,  Fowkr,  Davis,  Wooley,  Kelly, 
Hicks,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Gar- 
rard, Kessinger,  Atterbury;  Md., 
Pa.,  Ky. 

(c)  William'Logsdon,  indentured 
immigrant  in  1674,  md.  cl700  Hon- 
or ...  &  they  res.  Baltimore  Co., 
Md.,  on  tract  "Bedford,"  now  in 
Carroll  Co.  Ch'n:  (1)  Anne,  md. 
1  723  Samuel  Durbin;  (2)  Honor, 
md..  1730  Richard  Fowler;  (3)  Wm.. 
md.  1730  Ann  Davis;  (4)  John,  md. 
1735  Margaret  Wooley;  (5)  Pru- 
dence, md.  1735  James  Kelly;  (6) 
Edward,  md.  Sarah  ...  ;  (7) 
Thomas2. 

Thomas2Logsdon  was  b.  C1715; 
res.  on  tract  "Wooleys  Range."  pre- 
sumably purchased  from  John 
Wooley,  fa.  of  his  bro.  William's  w.; 
also  owned  "Mollys  Industry"  on 
Gunpowder  R..  Bait.  Co.;  steadily 
pushed  westward  &  was  res.  S.E.  of 
present  Oakland,  Md..  17S4  when 
George  Washington  was  returning 
from  his  trip  to  oust  the  "squatters" 
on  his  prop,  in  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 
Washington  records  that  he  spent 
night  of  Sep.  26  at  Thomas  Logsdon's, 
near  where  Stoney  R.  empties  into 
North  Branch  of  Potomac  R.;  also 
refers  to  Thomas'  "intelligent  Bro- 
ther" (we  presume  John,  a  surveyor). 
Thomas'  son  Joseph  was  guide  for 
Washington  the  next  day  (27th) 
when  they  passed  the  house  of 
Nancy  Hicks,  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

[The  last  phrase  above  will  not  go 
unchallenged  by  Washington  & 
Lincoln  students,  we  are  confident, 
and  believe  we  can  promise  a  re- 
buttal item  in  issue  42  from  Lin- 
coln Nat'l  Life  Foundation  which" 

"has  devoted  much  attention  to 
combatting  "traditions"   re   Lin-  , 
coin's  anc,  including  the  ones  that  I 
he  was  son  of  above  Nancy,  &  by 
Washington,  -ed.] 
Thos.2Logsdon  md.  Mary  ...  & 

they  had  at  least:  (1)  Joseph*;  (2) 

Thus.3;   (3)  Wm.;   (4)  John;  (5) 

Malinda. 

Thos.3Logsdon  cl790  moved  to 
Madison  Co.,  Ky.;  appointed  capt. 
in  3d  Reg't,  Hardin  Co.,  Ky..  1797 
by  Gov.  Garrard;  had  at  least:  (1) 
John;  (2)  Mary;  (3)  Thos.;  (4) 
Ruth4;  (5)  Elizabeth4.  Jos.3  above, 
who  also  moved  to  Ky.,  was  known 
as  "Big  Joe";  md.  Mary  ...  &  had 
"Bigger  Joe"  Logsdon.  "the  fightinest 
man  on  the  frontier." 

Ruth4Logsdon  md.  1793  Joseph 
Kessinger  &  had  Elizabeth  who  md. 
1816  Michael  Atterbury.  Eliz.4Logs- 
don  same  yr.  md.  Solomen  Kessinger. 

If  desired  I  can  give  many  ref's 
for  authentication  of  above  line;  also 
books  re  "the  fightinest  man."  I  have 
been  preparing  a  monograph  on  this 
Logsdon  fam.  for  abt.  2  yrs.  &  have 
2000  names  &  dates  &  fam).  rec's.  The 
fact  that  their  fam's  ran  from  5  to 
19,  &  each  succeeding  generation  used 
the  same  given  names  over  &  over 
again,  makes  the  untangling  of  the 
skein  very  fascinating.  -XECW(IIL) 
Genealogy  &  History,  T>.  C,  11-15-1042 


December  2,  I9k2 


Mr*  Adrian  Ely  Mount 
Genealogy  and  History 

Boat  1717 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Although  we  usually  seas  through  Genealogy  a 
History  when  it  arrives,  we  suet  admit  that  the  little 
note  with  reference  to  Lucy  Banks  and  George  Washington 
contacts  escaped  ub  . 


We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  probably 
the  least  we  play  up  the  West  Virginia  tradition  even 
by  attempting  to  repute  it  the  sooner  it  will  die  of  its 
own  lack  of  documentary  support. 

If  you  care  to  do  so,  you  might  say  that  there  is 
no  evidence  whatever  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  the 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  or  ever  lived  In  Mineral 

County,  Wast  Virginia. 

With  reference  to  the  Lemon  biographical  statement, 
I  think  probably  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
name  is  spelled  four  different  ways,  Lemon,  Lemen,  Lemon,  etc. 

If  you  will  have  your  inquirer  write  to  Mr.  Clint  Clay 
Tilton,  Danville,  Illinois,  I  think  possibly  he  might  be  of 
some  assistance. 

We  will  try  and  samp  closer  watch  of  your  col 
hereafter. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW  ICRS  Director 
L.A.Warren 


I  had  heard  Mr. Lincoln  broadcasting  tc  Hingham  Eng  I  took  notes  then  wrote 
to  him.      Our  minister  says  the  Hingham    Mass.  home  of  seven  Lincolns  is 

the  "Ship  Church"  with  pyramidal  roof  and  belfry  date  1681.  the  oldest  wooden 
church  in  the  U  S. 

I  also  sent  your  magazine  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Meadville  Pa. she  was  Mis 
Hanks    she  says  a  relative    of  Va. Hanks  family.. 

Joseph  Hanks  of  Richmond  Go.Va.  left  there  in  1781  for  Hampshire  Co.Va. 

east  Va.now  West  Va.  where  the  lands  of  the  late  Lord  Fairfax  were  for  sale 
listed  in  1782  census  .     I  have  the  book  and  the  page    picture  of  hi 
i%  great-great  grandfather  Rezin  Howard    listed  also,  my  grandfa 
born  on  one  of  the  Fairfax  farms     in  1797  ..bought  by  his  father 
to  P.omney  several  trips  ,  I  have  seen  the  map  picture  of  the  Planks  land, 
I  have  a  sketch  made  from  it,     In  Mar. 1784  Joseph  Hanks  morgaged  his  land 
to  Peter  Putman  a  German  .and  moved  from  the  state,  J. Hanks  farm  was  in  the 
lovely  valley  between  Knobley  and  Saddleback  mountains  ,on  Forks  of  dike's 
creek  ,  of  Patterson  creeic.  / 


The    U  S  offered  v  60,0u0  for  the  home  site  and  was  refused  /because  it  wa 
worth  more  than  that  told  me  by  Mr. Doll  of  this  city  whose  father  was  born 
on  same  site  but  not  same  home, his  cousins  still  live  in  the  home  of  the 
picture  I  am  sending  this  rather  spoils  the    monument    set  to  Hancy  Hanks, 
of  field  stone  and  marble.   (I  think  perhaps  the  old  tree  stood  there  then.) 

Why  they  left  Virginia  I  could  not  say.     I  hope  I  have  not  bored  you  too 
mu  ch  with  my  letter  of      Lincoln  vs  Hanks. 


Gertrude  Howard  Maire 


March  11,  19^5 


Mr  a.  Henry  J.  Malre 

PeraWboro,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Madam: 

Thank  you  very  mueb  indeed  for  your 
latter  with  raapaot  to  the  Hankeea  la  Vaat  Virginia 
and  I  an  Tory  glad  to  hare  the  photograph  of  the 
little  Barker  which  haa  been  placed  In  Amelia  County. 
I  am  quite  familiar  vlth  the  tradition  there. 

Very  truly  y crura, 


ZAVsCRS 
L.  A. Warren 


Director 


0M& 


,  If* 

-M  ******** ~~r  J 


^  loa^         JL*^  IMA*** 


On   ~-fflt/yi^u^/w 

7  fiulu^^ 


/ 


December  1,  19^7 


Mr.  Edward  J*  Calcutt 
232  Windsor  Drive 
Fayetteville,  5.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Calcutt: 


I  am  happy  indeed  to  learn  of  some  one  who  is  placing 
a  serious  interest  in  the  Hanks  H0rth  Carolina  and  I 

rather  feel  you  are  in  a  position  to  work  out  a  problem  which  has 
sever  bean  given  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Before  trying  to  outline  any  procedure,  I  am  sending 
you  with  my  compliments  a  copy  of  Modern  Paternity  which, 
although  somewhat  worn,  I  think  will  be  adequate  for  your  use. 

When  you  have  gone  through  this  hook,  perhaps  there 
are  other  questions  you  would  life  to  ask, 

y°u  oaa  find  a  copy  of  a  more  recent  hook  by 
Barton  on  the  lineage  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  would  be  well  to 
acquire  that  if  you  might  happen  to  have  an  extra  copy. 

I  have  don©  considerable  work  In  the  »orth  Carolina 
records  and  have  also  had  soma  correspondence  with  Mr.  Xnotte. 

„   ,  Ve         fc*  happy  to  assist  you  all  that  we  can  in  your 

Banks  project.  ' 


▼cry  truly  yours, 


IAViCM 
I*Ji  .Warren 


Director 


V  ^      MRS-  IAMES  °-  f  RANKLIN 

,L  1   \  558  South  Main  Street 


Lawrenceburg,  Kentucky 


j*^;        I  I 


\ 

1 


J.  J.  WHITEHOUSE 


MINISTER,  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 


456  LOCUST  STREET 


CARLISLE.  KENTUCKY 


2/23/54 


Dr.  L.  R.  Warren, 
Ft  Wayne  Indiana 

Dear  Brother  Warren; 

I  am  enclosing  a  letter  from  my  niece, 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Curl,  Memphis,  Tenn.(2583  Autumn,  Memphis  12) 
together  with  a  "Form"  requesting  information  in  Re- 
Henry  Sparrow  I  and  II.  I  do  not  have  sufficient  information 
to  answer  her  questions.  I  am  therefore  sending  this  on 
to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  can  supply  her  with  the  information 
necessary  for  her  purpose.  I  think  that  her  letter  will 
reveal  to  you  what  she  desires  and  why  she  wants  it. 
I  can  secure  the  information  requested  under  2  and  3  of 
the  "Form." 

Any  information  that  you  can  send  to  her  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  her  and  accepted  as  a  personal 
favor  to  me.  In  fact,  if  she  is  successful  in  securing 
adequate  information  in  Re-  Henry  Sparrow  I,  to  obtain 
her  D.A.R.  membership  through  that  line — already  established 
through  her  mother —  my  daughter  can  use  the  same  information 
to  secure  her  membership  in  the  D.A.R. 

Thanking  your  for  this  favor,  and  with  every  good  wish 
to  you  and  yours,  I  am, 


Your  friend  and  brother 


P.  S.  Please  return  the  enclosed  "form"  to  her 


March  2.  1954 


iiar.  J.  J.  *hit shout* 
456  Lociuet  Street 
Carlisle,  Kentucky 

Dear  R&v.  Whltchouse! 

I  aa  returning  to  your  nlecs,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Curl  of 

Memphis.  3enn.  her  %)plio*nfc*e  Vagfetttg  Sheet  fcr  the       A*  3, 
together  vith  jjgrtij^H  8°*  *7&  ^  ft&MMBlB  B— 
hlo.  11  *hioh  should  be  ci  kelp  to  her  In  filling  out  a  portion 

of  the  application* 

Dr.   "arren  ie  at  present  on  the  West  Coast  on  his 

annual  speaking  itinerary*  Upon  hio  ?«tt?rr,  I  '.-ill  criag  your 
letter  to  his  attention  as  I  know  he  will  be  pleased  to  heir 

from  you. 

Sincerely  youre, 


SJMI 


Wt0§  .ret  ! 'cellaring 

Secretary  to  Sr.  llSfffl 


5819  E  Washington  St. 
IndlanaDolis  19  Ind . 
Feb.       "18th  1957 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurty , 
Rudlsill  Blvd. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Dear  Dr.  McMurty; 

I  have  just  finished  reading  "  The  Lincoln  Cult  "  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.     It  has  occur- 
ed  to  me  that  with  the  quantities  of  Lincoln  lore  at  hand  you 
might  be  able  to  give  me  some  information,  concerning  one 
phase  of  Hanks  family.     In  Barton's  Life  of  Lincoln  I  came 
across  the  following  permit  which  has  do  do  with  the  marriage 
of  Lucy  Hanks  to  Henry  Sparrow.    The  permit  reads; 

"  I  do  certify  that  I  am  of  age  and  give  my  opprobation 
freely  for  henry  Sparrow  to  get  out  Li  sons  this  or  enny 
other  day.     given  under  my  hand  this  day  April  26  1790." 

test  sig.     Lucey  Hanks. 

Robert  michel 
John  berry 

I  understand  of  course,  that  you  would  not  be  expected  to 
know  the  family  tree  of  every  name  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Lincoln  family.     I  have  written  a  history  of  my  branch  of  the 
Mitchell  and  have  wondered  many  times  if  H  Robert  michel  H  the 
testator  could  have  been  my  great-great  grandfather  Robert 
Mitchell.  The  sketch  below  will  explain  why. 

Robert  Mitchell,  b.  Ireland,  10.8.1740;  d.  Washington  Go.  Ind 
9.29.1825.  m  in  Maryland  to  Elizabeth  Campbell,  b. 2. 8 .1749.  d. 
Wash.  Go.  Ind.     Game  to  Ameroca  prior  to  Rev.  War.    Lived  in 
Maryland,  No.  Carolina  in  1776.    On  the  Monongahelia ,  in  Pa. 
down  the  Ohio  in  1785  and  "landed"  at  present  site  of  Louisville. 
Lived  on  Beargrass  creek  (Louisville)  and  moved  to  Mercer  Co .  Ky . 
snot  in  1787  gnd  sett,  near  Danville.    To  Shelby  Co.  Ky .  in  1800, 
to  Clark  Co.  Ind  in  1816,  to  Wash.  Go.  Ind.  in  1817  where  he  d. 
Ch. 

Sarah  Mitchell  m  Jesse  Rice  1.1792  Mercer  Go. 
James  Mitchell,  b. 9. 22. 1722; 

Jane  Mitchell  m    William  Lee,  1.23.1794,  Mercer  Co. 
Thomas  Mitchell  m  Elizabeth  Harmon,  10.18.1798,  Woodford  Go. 
Samuel  K  Mitchell  m  Lena  Mount,  12.21.1807,  Shelby  Co 
Elizabeth  Mitchell  m  John  Lee,  10.18.1798,  Mercer  Co. 
Joseph  F.  Mitchell  m  Judlan  Benson,  12.29.1807  Shelby  Co. 
Robert  B.  Mitchell  m  Anna  Ridgeway ,  6.1R.1813.  Shelby  Co. 
William  Mitchell  ra  Polly  Do ran,  11.22.1807,  Shelby  Co.  Ky . 
John  Mitchell  m  Rosanna  Benson,  8.26.1813,  Shelby  Co.  Ky . 
Jonathan  Mitchell  m  Nancy  McCampbell,  5.20.1819,  Clark  Co.  Ind. 

Do  you  have  anjc  material  that  would  identify  R.M.  the  testator 
with  the  above  Robert  Mitchell. 

Yours  truly, 


Will  H.  Mitchell 


PATENT  TRADER  -  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  September  29,  1957 


Wells  Disputes 
Lewis  Remarks 
On  Abe  Lincoln 

(The  following  letter  is  address~ 
ed  to  Joseph  Lewis  of  Purdys, 
atheist  and  leader  of  the  Free 
Thinkers  of  America.  — Ed.) 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis: 

I  have  read  your  radio  address 
delivered  February  24,  1957,  from 
Miami,  Fla.,  over  WMEE  and  pub- 
lished in  the  June  Issue  of  The 
Age  of  Reason. 

In  it  you  state  that  Lincoln 
never  knew  his  real  father  and 


got  his  name  from  his  step-fath- 
er and  that  his  feelings  were  hurt 
by  this  irregular  background.  I  am 
quite  sure  you  are  wrong  in  your 
statements.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
father  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  a  car- 
penter, and  his  mother  was  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks.  Nancy's 
father  Is  not  definitely  known.  In 
volume  1  of  the  two  volume  "The 
Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  by  Wil- 
liam E.  Barton,  opposite  page  16 
is  a  photograph  of  the  marriage 
oond  for  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  dated 
June  10th,  1806,  signed  by  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Richard  Berry  as 
guardian.  Two  days  later  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  were 
married  by  Jesse  Head.  Opposite 
page  20  in  the  same  volume  is  the 
photographed  marriage  return  (re- 


port) of  Jesse  Head  dated  April 
22nd,  1807  showing  he  married 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
June  10th,  1806  (blurred).  Jesse 
Head  was  a  pioneer  preacher. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  In 
2809.  Mr.  Barton  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  careful  Investigator. 
His  books  came  out  about  1925.  On 
April  26,  1790  Henry  Sparrow,  a 
veteran  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Daniel,  gave  a  bond  for  a  license 
of  marriage  between  Henry  Spar- 
row and  Lucy  Hanks.  Almost  a 
year  later  they  were  married  by 
the  Reverend  John  Bailey,  a  Bap- 
tist preacher.  They  became  the 
parents  of  eight  children.  They 
lived  together  for  about  thirty  four 
years.  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not 
nave  a  step-father,  as  you  state. 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  his  mother, 
died  October  5,  1818  when  Abra- 
ham was  nine.  On  December  2nd, 
1819,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
after  the  death  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  Thomas  Lincoln  married 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bush  Johnson.  She 
was  the  widow  of  Daniel  Johnson, 
Jailer  of  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky. She  became  Abraham 
Lincoln's  step-mother. 

— HENRY  B.  WELLS, 
Brewster 


PATENT  TRADER  -  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  October  6,  1957 


Thomas  Lincoln  Not  Father 
Of  President,  Lewis  Claims 


To  the  Editor: 

This  is  in  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Wells  which  appear- 
ed in  Patent  Trader,  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  regarding  a  radio  ad- 
dress I  delivered  on  Abraham 
Lincoln,  over  Radio  Station  WMIE, 
Miami,  Fla.,  February  24,  1957, 
and  reprinted  in  The  Age  of  Rea- 
son Magazine,  June,  1957. 

In  this  address,  I  stated  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  know  his 
real  father. 

These  are  the  facts:  Thomas 
Lincoln,  the  husband  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  while  he  was  the  child's 
legal  father,  the  boy  was  NOT 
his  natural  son. 

For  years,  many  historians  and 
some  over-zealous  clergymen,  a- 
mong  them  William  E.  Barton, 
have  been  making  heroic  attempts 
to  falsify  or  conceal  the  real 
parentage   of   Abraham  Lincoln. 

Thomas  Lincoln,  a  man  of 
meager  means  and  less  than  or- 
dinary talents,  proposed  marriage 
to  a  Miss  Sarah  Bush.  Miss  bush 
did  not  accept  Thomas  Lincoln's 
proposal,  but  instead  married 
Daniel  Johnson.  Thomas  Lincoln, 
seeking  a  housewife,  then  married 
Nancy  Hanks,  who,  herself,  was  an 
illegitimate  child.  The  marriage 
took  place  September  23,  1806,  and 
the  first  child  was  born  on  12th 
of  February,  1807,  less  than  five 
months  after  the  marriage  cere- 
mony. It  was  generally  known  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  incapable  of 
having  children.  As  a  young  man 
he  had  contracted  the  mumps 
which  had  left  him  sterile. 

A  Thomas  Enlow  used  to  brag 
that  HE  was  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  This  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
caught  Enlow  and  Nancy  Hanks 
in  a  compromising  situation  and 
a  bitter  fight  ensued.  This  fight 
was  responsible  for  the  Lincolns 
leaving  Kentucky  and  moving  to 
Indiana,  where  Nancy  Hanks  had 
no  more  children. 


Proposes  Again 

Shortly  after  his  wife's  death, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  having  heard 
Sarah  Bush  was  now  a  widow, 
returned  to  Kentucky,  and  propos- 
ed marriage  again  to  her.  This 
time  she  accepted  him.  While 
married  to  Daniel  Johnson,  Sarah 
Bugh.  bore  T^m  two  children;  she 
had  no  children  after  having  mar- 
ried Thomas  Lincoln.  This  is  con- 
sidered significant  in  view  of 
Thomas  Lincoln's  physical  con- 
dition. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
many  years  ago,  while  looking  up 
some  references  in  the  New  Ro- 
chelle  Library,  Jesse  Weik  the 
collaborator  of  William  Herndon 
who  was  the  law  partner  and  bio- 
grapher of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I. 
related  these  facts  to  Mr.  Weik, 
and  he  replied  that  everything  I 
said  was  true,  although  he,  him- 
self, would  not  make  these  facts 
public.  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
any  objection  to  my  making  them 
public,  and  he  replied  he  did  not 
think  so.  I  visited  Mr.  Weik,  who 
was  then  living  with  his  daughter 
in  New  Rochelle,  and  correspond- 
ed with  him  until  his  death. 

It  is  from  Herndon's  Life  of 
Lincoln,  as  well  as  from  his  cor- 
respondence, that  much  of  this 
material  concerning  Lincoln's  pa- 
rentage will  be  found. 

When  Lincoln  became  fully  a- 
ware  of  the  facts  regarding  his 
birth  and  lowly  origin,  it  left  a 
deep  scar  upon  his  sensitive  men- 
tality, which  became  more  poign- 
ant with  the  years,  and  undoubt- 
edly accounted  for  the  deep  chan- 
nels of  sorrow  that  lined  his  face. 
He  was  often  heard  to  sigh,  al- 
most unconsciously   and  impul- 


sively, "My  poor  mother,  my  poor 
mother." 

In  order  that  there  might  be 
no  misunderstanding  regarding  my 
great  admiration  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  I  would  like  to  end  this 
letter  with  the  concluding  re- 
marks of  my  radio  address: 


Radio  Address 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier 
upon  battlefield  to  carry  the  flag 
of  the  country  for  which  he  fights, 
and  if  perchance  he  is  shot  and 
wounded  and  falls,  another  sol- 
dier must  lift  it  from  his  hands 
and  carry  it  high  to  battle.  This 
was  the  task  delegated  to  Lincoln. 
He  carried  the  flag  of  freedom 
which  the  American  Revolution- 
ists had  given  to  Washington,  and 
just  as  victory  was  won,  just  as 
he  crossed  the  line  with  the  flag 
waving  high,  this  grand  man,  this 
soldier  of  the  Republic,  this  Lib- 
erator, was  struck  down  in  battle 
and  died  that  millions  might  be 
free! 

"Upon  the  grave  of  Lincoln,  the 
military  soldier,  let  us  drop  flow- 
ers of  gratitude,  and  upon  the 
brow  of  Lincoln  the  Emancipator, 
the  soldier  in  the  Army  of  Free- 
dom, let  us  place  a  laurel  wreath, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  everlasting 
love,  and  thanks  of  the  human 
race." 

JOSEPH  LEWIS 
Purdys 


PATENT  TRADER  -  Mt.  Kisco,  New  York,  October  17,  1957 


Lewis  Letter 
On  Lincoln 
Brings  Praise 

To  the  Editor: 

Joseph  Lewis  has  done  a  distinct 
service  to  your  readers  (Sunday, 
October  6)  in  pointing  out  that 
Thomas  Lincoln,  albeit  legally  the 
father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
not  and  could  not  have  been  his 
actual  ("natural")  father. 

This  is  not  at  all  in  disparage- 
ment of  our  great  Civil  War  Pre- 
sident. It  detracts  not  a  whit  from 
his  greatness.  But  it  does  point 
up  a  lesson  important  for  many 
of  our  citizenry  who  on  occasion 
have  displayed  discriminatory  at- 
titudes. Lincoln  was  a  man  of  in- 
finite compassion  and  understand- 
ing. Technically  he  was  born  in 
wedlock.  But  he  would  have  been, 
in  every  way  just  as  great,  and  in 
every  way  Just  as  noble  had  he 
actually  been  born  out  of  wed- 
lock. An  accident  of  birth  does 
not  make  for  greatness.  Mayflower 


descendents,  DA.R's  and  F.F.V'» 
please  take  notice. 

There  is  no  hell  on  earth  quite 
equal  to  that  suffered  by  a  child 
born  out  of  wedlock  who  is  reared 
in  a  small  town.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  birth  he  Is  the  subject  of 
banter,  gossip  and  jocose  specula- 
tion. This  follows  him  all  through 
his  school  years.  His  playmates 
are  admonished  by  their  parents 
that  he  "isn't  a  very  nice  little 
boy  to  play  with."  In  the  very 
school  he  is  often  the  subject  of 
hushed,  whispered  conversations. 
H-e  must  grow  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  extreme  hostility  and 
community  rejection. 

Discrimination  is  a  horrible 
thing.  It  matters  little  why  one  is 
discriminated  agamst.  It  may  be 
for  race.  It  may  be  for  the  "bar 
sinister,"  it  may  even  be  because 
a  child  is  just  plain  poor.  In  any 
case  it  hurts  just  as  much.  It 
leaves  the  same  scars. 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  com- 
munity acceptance.  But  we  do 
have  many  scapegoats.  Why 
should  such  things  be? 

LUDWIG  G.  ANGER 

Somers 


President  Lincoln  knew  that  his  father  had  been  born  in  Rockingham  county 
Virginia,  Lacy  Springs  where  the  Lincoln  home  stands  wished  to  change  the 
name  of  the  villjfage  to  that  of  Lincoln, but  the  southern  opposition  to 
Lincoln  was  to  strong  . 

He  knew, also , that  his  mother, Nancy  Hanks,  was  born  in  Virginia, but  in 
what  part  of  Virginia    he  did  not  relate.  No  one  of  the  Hanks  family  ever 
told  of  the  location. 

No  careful  inquiry  was  made  until  1865, by  that  time  all  of  her  generation 
were  dead. The  oldest  relatives  of  Lincoln  who  bore  the  name  of  Hanks  were 
born  in  Kentucky  may  not  of  known. 

In  1S99  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  discover  the  county  in  which  the 
presidents  mother  had  her  birth.    For  the  next  25  years  writers  of  Lincoln 
accepted  a  story  that  had  never  been  proved     .Early  in  1220    Mr . V/illiam 
E.Barton    published  a  large  work  on  "The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  later 
on  "The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Lincoln"         said  until  then  I  too  accepted 
the  story  of  the    Amelia  county^  birth ,  narrative  then  I  knew  that  I  must 
investigate  ,and  with  an  open  mind  I  began  in  1921  and  I  found  that  the 
family  of  Amelia  county  were  that  of  Hawks  , records  had  been  copied  and 
the  name  changed  to  Hanks. 


For  three  years  Mr  ..Barton    searched    counties  of  southern  Virginia,  the 
result    thus  far  was, the  . 
sectfh  since  before  1653. 


result    thus  far  was, the  Hanks  family  had  been  resident  in  Richmond  county 


Befound  the  date    of  baptism  of  Joseph  Hanks  , in  Worth  Farnham  count} 
parish  in  17 2o . This  was  Nancy  Hanks'  grandfather , ana  he  died  in  Nelson 
Count}  Ky.  in  1793, his  will  probated  may  14th.  Of  his  nine  children, only 
one  Elizabeth, daughter  of  Joseph  and  Ann  Hanks  , baptized  Ma}  <t,1771. 

Catherine  Hanks  mother  of  Joseph, cied  in  1779, after  a  widohood  of  39  year 
Joseph  her  second  son  and  administrator  and  his  wife  Ann  d is sapper fered 
from  the  Northern  Neck. 

With  the  help  of  the  U  S  census  bureau  he  learned  that  a  Joseph  Hanks 
with  a  family    eleven  whites    were  in  the  1782  census  of  Hampshire  county 
Va. 

Then  Mr  .Barton    with  the  locality    in  mind  set  out  to  visit  the  spot. 
He  went  to  Roaaney     courthouse  where  he  learned  that  in  inarch  1784. , Joseph 
Hanks  morgagec  his  farm  tc  a  German  neighbor  named  Peter  Putnam  and 
moved  from  the  county  and  state. 

xhe  next  morning  he  hired  a  man  to  take  him  into  the  hills  watching  the 
record  of  mileage  he  checked  by  map  until  he  came  to    mike's  Run  . 

The}  crossed  it  found  the  Putnam  house  v/ith  an  old  road  leading  to  the 
right  up  mike's  Run. 

They  had  found      the  site  of  the  home  where  the  mother  of  President  Lin- 
coln was  born, and  the  spring  from  which  the  family  obtained  water. 
The  first  two  men  to  visit  it  knowing  that  it    was  so. 

On  April  19,1927  , simple  ceremonies  were  held  by  the  spring  and  tumbled 
foundation  stones  that  gave  the  location  of  the  home. 
Pictures  were  taken  and  the  story  told  in  the    Dearborn      June  27  Mr. 
Henry  Fords    publication. (I  think  now  out  of  print) 

Mrs. Henry  Maire. 


NANCY  HANKS  LINCOLN 


Cannon  City  ,Colo  Feb. 25*1895 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  mother  was  Lucy  Hanks  judging  from  the 
best  information  we  oan  obtain. 

Mrs.  M.A.Wilson 


Canon  City,  Colo.  March, 13 ,1 995 

You  ask  whay  we  think  of  the  letters  enclosed  •  Mr.Weik's 
letter  is  only  a  repition  of  the  uerndon  theory,  while  that  of 
Mr.  Whitney  has  given  a  new  light  "on  the  subjeot.  We  have  always 
been  loath  to  beleive  the  story  of  the  illigitimacy  of  Lincolns 
mother  and  would  welcome  gladly  undisputed  evidence  that  she  was 
a  brothers  daughter  and  a  step  daughter  of  Henry  Sparrow  as 
Mr.  Whitney  affirms. 

Mrs.  M. A. Wilson 


Canon  City  Colo.  Aprill6,1895 
Grandfather  never  said  as  we  know  of  that  Lincoln's 
mother  was  his  sister.  She  was  his  neioe  we  think  as  Mr,  Whitnty 
states  in  the  letter  you  sent  us  to  read. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilson 


Mountain  Peak  Texas,  Mar  31,1896 
Elizabeth  Hall  \sieter  of  ^evi  Hall)  married  Dennis  Hanks 
not  the  late  Dennis  Hanks  who  died  in  93  but  an  Uncle  of  hie. 
I  d6nt  know  how  many  children  Elizabeth  Hall  Hanks  had  but  she 
was  the  mother  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  the  mother  of  Abraham  x,iijcoln. 

Mrs.  M. A.Beal 


Mr.  Lincoln  stated  to  me  in  1861,  that  his  mother  was 
born  in  Virginia,  that  she  came  to  Trentucky  with  some  of  her 
relations  and  not  with  her  parents,  but  gave  me  no  other 
clue.  J.  H.  Earrett 


Marker 


A  boulder  marks  the  site  of  the  home  of  Nancy  and  Dicky  Hanks. 
On  the  face  of     this  "boulder,  which  is  of  massive  granite 
is  a"  bronze  tablet  bearing  a  replica  of  a  frontier  cabin  and 
the  following  inscription:    "  This  stone  marks  the  site  of  the 
log  cabin  home  of  Dicky  Hanks,  an  uncle  of  Nancy  Hanks,  mother 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Nancy  spent  much  of  her  girlhood  here  with 
her  uncle." 


r 

shiplsi  ancestry  of  LiircouMs  mother 


viden.-e  available  seems  to  sake  it  reasonably  sure  that  Abraham 
Lincoln1  s  nateiyial  grandmother  was  Lucy  Shipley  Hanks , and  It  is  now  pot— 

sible  to  trace  with  sO:oe  dsgrae  of  accuracy  the  i3hioley  line  of  descent 
back  to  tho  first  American  Shipley, 

lie  first  loan,  in  Ataeric  #  to  whom  the  Lincoln  branch  of  the 
Shipley  family  traces  its  ancestry  was  naaed  Adam.    This  Adam  Shloiey 
settled  in»tejryland  in  1668,  not  far  frow  Anna-col  is.    In  1661  a  tract  of 
l-uid  v?as  surveyed  for  him  bordering  on  the  Severn  Kiver.    It  consisted 
of  £uu  ;.cr«s  and  was  called  ,!2hit>leyt  a  Choice.1* 

Adsarfs  wife  was  named  Lai &» and  she  died  a  widow  in  1725,  How 
many  ye,.rs  before  tiii r'  Adam  passed  av/ay  is  not  known*    Tradition  claims 
thoro  vrei-e  nine  sons  and  two  dau-^ters  born  to  \daja  and  Lois  Shipley, 
SJ&ii  i  j  is  c-  of  but  three  of  them  are  known,  diehard,  kobert,  and  Lois.  Of 
these  children  Robert  is  the  one  through  whom  Lincoln's  maternal  ancestry 
Is  traced. 


THE  COMPENDIUM  OF  AMERICAN  GENEALOGY 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  at  age  SS. 

1—  BURKE,  Fanny  Maury,  b  Alexandria,  Va., 
Mar.  25,  1861. 

11-John  Rolfe,  first  sec.  and  recorder  Colony 

of  Va.;  m  1613,  Pocahontas  (1595-1617); 
10-Thomas  (6  1614),  m  Jane  Poythress; 
9- Jane  (d  1678),  to  1675,  Col.  Robert  Boiling  (qv) ; 

8-  Col.  John  (1676-1729),  m  Mary  Kennon  (Dr. 
Richard9,  of  Conjuror's  Neck,  Va.); 

7-Jane  (1708-66),  to  Col.  Richard  Randolph  (1695- 
1748),  of  "Curies";  burgess  and  treas.  Va. 
Colony  (Col.  William8,  qv); 

6-  Mary  (1727-81),  m  1744,  Col.  Archibald  Cary  (1720- 
1786),  of  "Ampthill";  speaker  Va.  House  of 
Burgesses  and  State  Senate:  mem.  Va.  Conv. 
of  1776  (Henry7;  Col.  Miles8,  qv); 

5-  Ann,  to  Col.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  of 
"Tuckahoe";  col.  Va.  troops  in  Am.  Rev.  (Col. 
"William6,  of  "Tuckahoe,"  burgess,  to  Maria 
Judith,  dau.  of  Hon.  Mann  Page,  of  "Rose- 
well";  Thomas7;  Col.  Williams8,  qv); 

4-  Thomas  Mann  (1768-1828),  of  "Tuckahoe";  rep. 
8th  and  9th  Congresses,  1803-07;  gov.  of  Va., 
1819-21;  to  1790,  Martha  Jefferson; 

3-  Virginia  J.,  to  Nicholas  Philip  Trist  (1800-74); 

2-  Martha  Jefferson  (2  below). 

9-  John  Jefferson,  from  Wales;  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Va. ;  lived  at  Osborne's  on  the 
James;  burgess,  1619;  and  thru  his  g.son: 

7-  Capt.  Thomas; 

6-  Peter  (1707/08-1757),  of  "Shadwell";  adj.  gen. 
of  Va.;  m  1729,  Jane  Randolph  (Isham7,  of 
"Dungeness"); 

5-  Thomas  (1743-1826),  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  3d  President  of  the  U.S. 
(see  portrait  above);  to  Martha  Wayles; 

4-  Martha,  m  1790,  Thomas  Mann  Randolph  (4 
above). 

2-John  Woolfolk  Burke  (1824-1907),  of  "Ivy 
Mount,"  Caroline  Co.,  Va. ;  mem.  firm  of 
Burke  &  Herbert,  bankers;  to  1852,  Julia 
Thompson;  to  2d,  1858,  Martha  Jefferson  Trist 
(1826-1915);  issue  (1st  marriage):  I- Julian 
Thompson  (1854-1916;  to  Esther  Dashiell  Tay- 
lor); issue  (2d  marriage):  I-Nicholas  Philip 
Trist  (1859-1907;  to  Jane  Revere  Reynolds);  II- 
Fanny  M.  (1  above);  III- John  W.  (d  aet.  2y2); 
IV-Harry  Randolph  (6  1864;  m  Rosella  Trist, 
of  New  Orleans,  La.);  V-Virginia  Randolph 
(6  1866);  VI-Ellen  Coolidge  (6  1868;  to  Charles 
B.  Eddy);  VII-Edmund  Jefferson  (b  1870;  m 
Gertrude  Story). 

1-Mem.  CD.  A.  Residence:  208  Wilkes  St.. 
Alexandria.  Va. 


SAROENT. 

Arms:  Gules,  a  lend  nebulee  or  between  three  dol- 
phins embowed  sable. 
Crest:    A  dolphin  embowed  or,  guttee  azure. 

1  SARGENT,  J(ames)  Gordon,  b  "Gloucester 
Place,"  nr.  Natchez,  Miss.,  July  25,  1868. 

7-William  Sargent,  settled  at  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  ca.  1678;  to  1678,  Mary  Duncan  (Peter8. 
m  Mary  Epes,  step-dau.  of  Samuel  Symonds, 
dep.  gov.  Mass.,  m  Martha  [Reade]  Epes); 

6-Epes  (1690-1762),  justice  of  Essex  Co.,  Mass.; 
maj.  Essex  Co.  militia;  rep.  Gen.  Court;  he 
and  his  sons  owned  nearly  all  of  East  Glou- 
cester; Sargent  family  museum  at  Glouces- 
ter contains  many  family  heirlooms,  Copley 
family  portraits,  etc.;  m  2d,  his  third  cousin. 
Catherine  Winthrop  (1711-81;  John7;  Gov. 
John8,  of  Conn.); 

5-Winthrop  (1727-93),  Gloucester,  Mass.;  m 
Judith  Saunders  (Thomas6,  m  Judith  Robin- 
son) ; 


WINTHROP  SARGENT. 

4-Winthrop  (1753-1820),  A.B.,  Harvard,  1771,  A.M., 
1774;  capt.  of  arty,  thruout  Am.  Rev.,  attain- 
ing rank  of  major;  wintered  at  Valley  Forge; 
sec.  of  N.W.Ty.,  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  1789-98; 
first  gov.  of  Miss.  Ty.,  1798-1801;  charter  mem. 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati  (see  portrait  above); 
to  2d,  1798,  Mary  (Mcintosh)  Williams  (1764- 
1844;  William  Mcintosh5,  from  Scotland,  to 
Eunice  Hawley); 

3-George  Washington  (1802-64),  of  "Gloucester 
Place,"  nr.  Natchez,  Miss.;  A.B.,  Harvard, 
1820,  A.M.,  1823;  to  1824,  Isabella  Percy  (1802- 
1865;  Robert4); 

2-George  (1831-93),  served  in  Texas  cav..  C.S. 
A.,  1862-65;  to  1860,  Julia  Gordon  (James3,  of 
Verona  Plantation,  La.,  to  Harriett  Moore). 

1-m  Nov.  15,  1898,  Lucia  Ballard,  b  "Chatham 
Plantation,"  Ascension  Parish,  La..  Feb.  14. 
1872;  dau.  of  Dr.  William  Henry  Ballard,  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Robert  Howe  Dicks  (qv  for 
genealogy);  issue  (all  6  New  Orleans.  La): 
1-Margaret  Winthrop,  b  1903;  2-James  Gor- 
don, Jr.,  b  1908;  3-Mary  Whitmell  Pugh,  6 
1910;  4-Catherine  Winthrop.  b  1911. 


I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  splendid  work  you  have  accomplished.  It  is  indeed  a 
valuable  book  of  reference,  and  I  greatly  appreciate  having  it  in  my  library. — Hon.  C.  A.  Pugs- 
ley,  Past  President  General,  National  Society  S.  A.  R. 


THE  COMPENDIUM  OF 


AMERICAN  GENEALOGY 


RICHARD  COCKE  (d  1665),  of  "Bremo,"  Henrico 
Co.,  Va.  Founder  of  the  family  in  America.  Mem. 
To.  House  of  Burgesses,  1(1.32. 

1-  COCKE,  Ella  Meredith,  b  Richmond,  Va.. 
June  25,  1S73. 

9-Riehard  Cocke  iqv); 

5-  Richard  (1639-1706),  of  "Bremo,"  Henrico  Co., 
Va.;  surveyor;  mem.  Co.  Ct.:  m  Elizabeth 
Hartwell; 

7-  Richard  (1672-1720),  of  "Bremo":  m  Anne  Bow- 
ler (1675-1705;  Maj.  Thomas'1  [d  1679],  of  Rap- 
pahannock Co.,  Va.,  mem.  Va.  Council,  1670,  m 
Tabitha  Edloe); 

6-  Bowler  (1696-1771),  of  "Bremo."  but  d  at  "Shir- 
ley," on  the  James;  burgess,  1752,  1756-61;  m 
Sarah-  (d  1736): 

5-  Col.  Bowler  (1726-72),  of  "Bremo";  burgess, 
1761-65  and  1767-69;  m  Elizabeth  Fauntleroy; 

4-  William  (d  1825),  moved  from  "Bremo."  ca. 
17SS,  to  "Oakland"  in  (now)  Cumberland  Co., 
Va. ;  m  1789,  Jane  Armistead; 

3-  William  Armistead  (1798-1856),  m  1S35.  Eliza- 
beth Randolph  Preston: 

2-  Preston  (2  below). 

9-Maj.  Moore  Fauntleroy  (1616-65),  from  Eng., 
to  Newport  News,  Va.,  1643;  cavalier;  burgess, 
1644-47;  »i  1647,  Mary  Hill; 

8-  William,  of  Rappahannock  Co.,  Va.;  m 
Katherlne  Griffin  (Col.  Samuel",  of  North- 
umberland Co.); 

7-  Col.  William  (1684-1757),  of  "Naylor's  Hole." 
Richmond  Co.,  Va. ;  burgess,  1736-40;  m  Apphia 
Bushrod ; 

6-  Col.  William  (1713-93),  of  "Naylor's  Hole";  m 
1st,  Elizabeth-; 

5-  Elizabeth  Id  1792),  m  Bowler  Cocke  (5  above). 

8-  Col.  John  Armistead  (qv); 

7-  Col.  Henry  (d  1739  or  40),  of  "Hesse,"  on  the 
Pianketank  River;  It.  Caroline  Co.,  Va..  1733; 
m  Martha  Burwell  (bap.  1685;  Mai.  Lewis", 
councillor,  Va.,  1702,  m  Abigail  Smith); 

6-  William  (rf  1755),  »i  2d,  1738/39,  Mary  Bowles 
(Hon.  James7,  of  Gloucester  Co.,  Md„  mem. 
Council,  »i  Rebecca,  dau.  of  Thomas  Addison. 
in  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thomas  Tasker,  treas. 
of  Md.;  Tobias8,  of  London,  engaged  in  Va. 
trade) ; 

5-William,  m  Maria  Carter  (Charles6  [1707-64], 
of  "Cleve,"  burgess,  m  Ann  [1725-57],  dau.  of 
William  Byrd  [1674-1744]  ;  Robert',  of  "Coroto- 
man,"  treas.  Va.,  pres.  Council;  John8,  qv); 

4-  Jane,  of  "Hesse  Cassel,"  m  William  Cocke  (4 
above). 

8-  William  Randolph,  (qv): 

7-  Sir  John  (1693-1737),  speaker  Va.  House  of 
Burgesses;  treas.  Va.  Colony;  m  Susan  Bever- 
ly (Peter8,  speaker  House  of  Burgesses,  1700- 
1714,  treas.,  1710-23,  m  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Maj. 
Robert  Peyton;  Maj.  Robert9  [d  1686],  officer 
in  colonial  wars): 


6-  John  (1728-84),  king's  atty.  gen.  for  Va. 
Colony;  m  Arlana  Jennings  lEdmund'  [tf 
1756],  sec.  for  Colony  of  Md..  m  Arlana.  dau 
ol  Matthias  Vanderheiden.  of  Albany,  m 
Margaretta.  dau.  Capt.  Augustine  Heerman 
of  Md.;  Edmund"  [1659-1727],  pres.  Va.  Council 
1706,  in  Frances,  dau.  Henry  Corbin  qv); 

5-  Edmund  (1753-1813),  grad.  William  and  Marv 
Coll.;  1st  Atty.  Gen.  and  2d  Sec.  of  State  of 
T'.S. ;  mem.  Conv..  1776:  m  Elizabeth  Carter 
Nicholas  (1753-1810;  Robert  C."  [ca.  1723-80] 
treas.  of  Va.,  m  Anne.  dau.  of  Col.  Wilson 
Gary;  Dr.  George',  m  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Col. 
Robert  Carter,  acting  gov.  of  Va..  in  Judith 
Armistead) ; 

4-  Edmonia  Madison,  in  Thomas  Lewis  Preston 
(William5  [b  1732J.  burgess;  John",  qvj; 

3- Elizabeth  Randolph  (1808-89).  m  William  A. 
Cocke  (3  above). 

9-  Robert  Booth  i«"  1657),  an  early  settler  of 
York  Co.,  Va.;  elk.  of  Co..  1640-57;  burgess, 
1653-54;  m  Frances-; 

8-  Anna,  as  Widow  Dennett,  m  2d,  William  Clop- 
ton,  of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  New  Kent  Co..  Va.: 

7- William,  rn  Joyce  Wilkinson; 

6-  WiIliam,  m  Elizabeth  Dorrall  Ford: 

5-  Anna  Layne,  m  Elisha  Meredith  lElisha6.  m 
Elizabeth,  dau.  James  Cocke  [1666-1721], 
burgess,  1698-99,  in  1691,  Elizabeth  Pleasantsi: 

4-  Robert,  in  Mary  T.  Anderson: 

3- John  Alexander  I1S14-82).  atty.  and  judge  of 
the  Commonwealth:  state  senator:  mem. 
Constl.  Conv.,  1850:  mem.  Com.  for  Surrender 
of  Richmond  to  Federal  Army;  m  Sarah  Ann 
Bernard : 

2-  Eliza  Bernard  (2  below). 

10-  William  Ball  (qv); 

9-  Capt.  William  (1641-94),  justice;  burgess;  m 
2d,  Miss  Harris: 

8-  Capt.  Joseph  (1680-1721).  of  "Coan."  North- 
umberland Co.;  m  Mary  Spencer; 

7-  Col.  Spencer  ica.  1700-05-1767),  capt.;  justice: 
burgess;  m  Miss  Mottrom: 

6-  Judith,  m  William  Roane: 

5-  Sarah,  m  James  Dykes; 

4-  Sarah  (1799-1860),  »!  William  Bernard: 

3-  Sarah  Ann  (1817-89).  in  John  Alexander  Mere- 
dith 13  above). 

11-  Col.    John    Walker,    mem.    Council.  1656-58: 

10-  Anne,  m  John  Paine,  Jr.; 

9-  Elizabeth,  rn  Henry  Thacker; 

8-  Frances,  m  Thomas  Vivian,  justice  King 
George  Co.,  1722; 

7-  Margaret,  m  Thomas  Pratt: 

6-  Elizabeth,  m  John  Hipkins: 

5-  Fanny.  m  William  Bernard  (William8,  b  1730 
mem.  Com.  of  Safety,  In5,  m  Sarah  Savign*5; 
Richard',  justice  Northumberland  Co..  1757. 
tn  Elizabeth  Hart;  John8;  Richard":  Richard1'' 
[160S-50],  from  Eng.  to  Va.,  m  Anna  Corderoyi: 

4-  William,  m  Sarah  Dykes  (4  above). 

2-  Eliza  Bernard  Meredith  (1848-1922).  in  1870. 
Preston  Cocke  (1S45-1917).  cadet  V.M.I,  in  Bat- 
tle of  New  Market,  1864;  pvt.  C.S.A. ;  issue: 
I-Ella  Meredith  (1  above):  II-Edmonia  Madi- 
son Randolph  (d  aet.  8);  Ill-Sarah  Bernard 
(b  1885;  m  Joseph  Pope  Nash.  6  1880);  IV- 
Elizabeth  Preston  (b  1891). 

1-Mem.  C.D.A.  Residence:  923  W.  Franklin  St.. 
Richmond.  Va. 

1-PENDLETON,  Prancis  Key,  b  Cincinnati.  O.. 
Jan.  3.  1S50. 

7-  Philip  Pendleton  (qv); 

6-  Henry  (16S3-172D,  m  Mary  Taylor  (Col.  James', 
of  Va.);  among  their  sons  was  Edmund,  who 
wrote  the  resolutions  which  the  Va.  Conv. 
of  1776,  of  which  he  was  pres.,  instructed  its 

.  delegate,  Richard  Lee,  to  offer  in  Congress, 
declaring  the  United  States  free  and  inde- 
pendent: 

5-  Nathaniel  (1715-94),  capt.  Am.  Rev.;  m  1740, 
his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Ann  Clayton; 

4-Maj.  Nathaniel  (1746-1821),  a.-d.-c.  on  staff  of 
Gen.  Greene  in  Am.  Rev.:  maj.  Am.  Rev.: 
chancellor  of  Ga.,  later  apptd.  by  President 
Washington  U.S.  judge  for  Ga.:  del.  Constl. 
Conv.  1787;  m  Susan  Bard  (Dr.  John3:  Peter 
Bevoit6?,  from  France  to  Burlington.  N.J.. 
1685,  judge  Supreme  Ct..  of  N.J.); 

3-  Hon.  Nathaniel  Greene  (1793-1S61).  A.B..  Colum- 
bia, 1813;  a.-d.-c.  to  Gen.  Gaines  in  War  of 
1S12;  mem.  27th  Congress;  »i  Jane  Frances 
Hunt; 


A  work  that  will  put  generations  to  come  under  tribute  to  you. — Rt.  Rev.  William  Theo- 

dotvs  Capers.  Bishop  of  West  Texas.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
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PENDLETON. 

Arms:  Gules,  an  ineseutcheon  argent  between 
four  escallops  in  saltire  or. 

Crest:  On  a  chapeau  gules,  turned  up  ermine,  a 
demi-dragon  icings  endorsed  or,  holding  an  es- 
callop argent. 

2-  George  Hunt  (2  below). 
8-John  Clayton  (qv); 

7-  Samuel  (1685-1735),  m  1702,  Elizabeth  Pendleton 
(1685-1761;  Philip*) ; 

6-Philip  (1702-82),  of  "Catalpa,"  Va.;  maj.  French 
and  Indian  War;  m  Anne  Coleman; 

5-  Elizabeth  Ann  (b  1723),  m  1740,  Nathaniel  Pen- 
dleton (5  above). 

6-  Philip  Key  (1696-1754),  from  Eng.,  settled  in 
St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md.,  ca.  1720;  lord  high  sheriff 
St.  Mary's  Co.;  m  Susanna  Gardiner  (desc- 
Richard  Gardiner,  of  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Md.); 

5-  Francis  (1731-32-1770),  m  Anne  Arnold  Ross; 

4-  Lt.  John  Ross  (1754-1821),  officer  Am.  Rev.;  m 
Phebe  Penn  Dagworthy  Charlton; 

3-  Francis  Scott  (1779-1843),  author  of  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner";  m  Mary  Tayloe  Lloyd 
(sister  of  Edward  Lloyd,  gov.  of  Md..  1809-11) ; 

2-  Alice,  m  Hon.  George  Hunt  Pendleton  (1825- 
1S89),  mem.  35th  to  38th  Congresses,  1857-65; 
U.S.  senator,  1870-85;  minister  to  Germanv, 
1885-89;  issue:  I-Francis  Key  (1  above):  II- 
Mary  Lloyd  (married  John  Rutledge  Abney); 
Ill-Jane  Frances  (m  Arthur  T.  Brice). 

l-m  June  24,  1885,  Sarah  Marie  (d  1886). 

1-m  2d,  Dec.  10,  1890,  Elizabeth  La  Montagne,  b 
New  York;  dau.  of  Augustus  La  Montagne, 
of  New  York;  issue:  1-George  Hunt,  &  Len- 
ox, Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1897;  Harvard,  ex-'19;  2d  and 
1st  It.  of  inf.,  and  with  A.E.F.  in  France, 
and  Army  of  Occupation,  Germany,  Sept. 
1917- Apr.  1919;  twice  wounded;  cited  for  brav- 
ery and  awarded  Croix  de  Guerre  (Belgian), 
and  made  hon.  mem.  Regimente  des  Guides. 

1-A.B.,  Harvard,  '70,  LL.B.,  1875  (Porcellian. 
Alpha  Delta,  Hasty  Pudding,  D.K.E.,  Insti- 
tute). Lawyer;  corpn.  counsel  City  of  New 
York,  1907-10:  justice  Supreme  Ct.  of  N.Y., 
1911-20  (see  Who's  Who  in  America).  Pres. 
Soc.  Cincinnati  in  N.Y.  Clubs:  Knickerbock- 
er, Union,  Metropolitan,  Harvard.  Manhattan, 
Turf  and  Field,  Piping  Rock,  Meadow  Brook. 
Residence:  7  E.  86th  St..  New  York. 

1-  DEPEW,  Sanson,  V  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mar.  6. 
1866. 

8-  James  (DuPuy)  Depew  (d  1689); 

7-  John  ((?  1744),  in  Eliza  Ware; 

6-  Chauncey  (1692-1740),  m  Mary  Udell; 

5-  Isaac  (1732-83),  m  Anna  Sinclair; 

4-  Abraham  (1762-1838),  in  Catharine  Kronkhyte 
(James5,  capt.  N.Y.  militia.  Am.  Rev.); 

3-  Isaac  (1800-69),  m  Martha  Minott  Mitchell; 

2-  William  B.  (2  below). 
10-Matthew  Mitchell  (qv); 

9-  David  (1619-85),  m  Sarah  Wheeler; 

8-  John,  in  Elizabeth  Knell: 

7-  John,  m  Elizabeth  Curtiss: 

6-  Asahel  (1723-97),  pvt.  Am.  Rev.;  m  Olive  Root: 

5-  Rev.  Justus,  m  Martha  Sherman: 

4-  Chauncey  Root,  m  Ann  Johnstone  (Robert5, 
m  Mary,  dau.  Gabriel  Ogden,  pvt.  N.J.  mili- 
tia, Am.  Rev.): 

3-  Martha  Minott  (1810-85),  m  Isaac  Depew  (3 
above). 


9-Capt.  John  Sherman  (qv); 

8-Joseph  (1650-1731),  m  Elizabeth  Winship  (Ed- 
ward9) ; 

7-William  (1692-1741),  m  Mehitable  Wellington 
(Benjamin5),  among  their  sons  was  Roger, 
a  "signer"; 

6-Rev.  Josiah  (1734-89),  A.B.,  Princeton,  '54, 
A.M.,  Harvard,  1758,  and  Yale,  1765;  minister, 
writer  and  orator;  chaplain  7th  Conn.  Regt. 
in  Am.  Rev.;  in  Martha  Minott: 

5-Martha,  m  Justus  Mitchell  (5  above). 

2-William  B.  Depew  (1837-97),  of  Buffalo.  N.Y.; 
m  1865,  Helen  S.  Ganson  (1840-1900);  issue:  I- 
Ganson  (1  above);  II-C.  Mitchell  (May  15, 
1867- Apr.  21,  1927). 

l-m  Nov.  15,  1894,  Grace  Goodyear  (Aug.  11,  1872- 
1914);  dau.  of  Frank  Henry  Goodyear,  finan- 
cier, lumber  and  coal  man,  of  Buffalo,  mgr. 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  R.R. ;  issue:  1-Ganson 
Goodyear  (Nov.  2,  1895-Mar.  31,  1924);  2-Lucia 
Depew,  b  Buffalo,  Jan.  22,  1900;  m  Nov.  29, 
1920,  Edward  de  Cernea. 

1-Ed.  public  grammar  and  high  schools,  Buf- 
falo. Admitted  to  bar,  1890;  mem.  law  firms 
of  Greene,  McMillan,  Gluck  &  Pooley,  attys. 
for  N.Y.C.R.R.  Co.  and  other  corpns..  and  its 
successor,  Pooley,  Depew  &  Spratt,  until 
1902;  associated  with  Frank  H.  Goodyear  in 
lumber,  coal  and  railroad  business  in  Pa. 
until  retirement.  1923;  now  dir.  Buffalo  & 
Susquehanna  R.R.  Co..  Great  Southern  Lbr. 
Co.,  Millard  Fillmore  Hosp.,  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Acad.;  trustee  Grosvenor  and  Buffalo 
Public  libraries,  1910-14.  Mem.  Buffalo  Lum- 
ber Exchange  (ex-pres.),  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, etc.  Mem.  H.S.A.,  H.S.,  S.C.W..  S.A.R. 
(pres.  Buffalo  Chapter,  1925;  pres.  Empire 
State  Soc,  1926-28;  pres.  gen.  Nat.  Soc.  1928- 
1929),  etc.  Clubs:  Buffalo,  Saturn,  Park,  Au- 
tomobile (ex-pres.),  Buffalo  Country  (ex- 
pres.),  Wanakah,  Transit,  etc.  Pres.  Buffalo 
Dist.  Golf  Assn.;  exec.  com.  U.S.  Golf  Assn. 
Mason  (32°,  Shrine).  Residence:  165  Summer 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


REV.  PETER  BULKELEY,  the  first  settler  and 

minister  at  Concord,  Mass.,  1636. 
1-GILLOGLY,  Matthew  lee,   6   Ogden,  Utah. 

Feb.  5.  1877. 
9-Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  (qv); 

8-Rev.  Gershom  (1636-1713),  m  1659,  Sarah  Chaun- 
cey (6  1631); 

7-Capt.  Edward  (1672-1748).  m  1702,  Dorothy  Pres- 

cott  (1681-1760); 
6-Jonathan  (1718-77),  m  1746,  Abigail  Williams; 
5-Lydia  (b  1761),  m  1783,  Solomon  Savag-e  (b  1762) ; 
4-Lydia  (d  1818),  m  1802,  Miner  Webster  (1780-1820) : 


It  is  a  monumental  work  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  success. — Rt.  Rev.  Lewis  W.  Bur- 
ton, D.D.,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  Lexington,  Ky. 
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3-Abel  (1812-61),  m  1835.  Caroline  Doolittle  (1816- 

1884); 

2-Lydia  Lucelia  (qv  for  other  lineages),  m  Rev. 
James  Lee  CHllogly  (1843-81). 

1-m  Dec.  17,  1902,  Zoe  Henrietta  Devoy,  b  Eureka, 
Calif.,  Jan.  3,  1878;  dau.  of  Henry  M.  Devoy. 
of  Alameda,  Calif.;  issue:  1-Lee  Devoy,  6  Sco- 
tia, Calif.,  Mar.  25,  1904;  2-Maree.  b  Alameda, 
Calif.,  Sept.  27,  1910;  3-Alice.  b  San  Rafael, 
Calif.,  Dec.  1,  1912;  4-Catherine.  b  San  Rafael. 
Mar.  9.  1916. 

1-Student  Shattuck  Mil.  Sch.  Supt.  N.W.  Pa- 
cific R.R.  Mem.  B.O.R..  Am.  Assn.  R.R. 
Supts.  Elk.  Mason  (Consistory,  Shrine); 
mem.  Shrine  Club  of  Marion  Co..  Calif.  Res- 
idence: 611  Mission  A  v.,  San  Rafael.  Calif. 


MEIGS. 

Arms:  Or,  a  chevron  between  three  mascles  gules, 
on  a  chief  sable,  a  greyhound  courant  argent. 

Crest:  A  talbot's  head  erased  argent,  eared  sable, 
collared  or,  under  the  collar  two  pellets  fess- 
ways.  Three  acorns  erect  issuing  from  the  top 
of  the  head  proper. 

1  MEIGS,  Basil,  b  Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  7, 
1899. 

11-Vincent  Meigs  (qv); 

10-John  (1612-71),  was  at  Weymouth  and  Reho- 
both;  took  oath  of  fidelity  at  New  Haven, 
1644,  and  admitted  freeman;  admitted  planter 
at  Guilford,  1654;  assisted  in  the  escape  of 
the  regicides  Whalley  and  Goffe.  1661;  con- 
stable at  Guilford;  m  1632,  Thomasine  (or 
Tamazin)  Fry,  of  Weymouth,  Eng.; 

9-Dea.  John  (1641-1713),  one  of  the  12  patentees 
of  Guilford;  m  1st  1665,  Sarah  Wilcox  (d 
1691;  William10,  of  Stratford);  m  2d.  Lydia 
Crittenden  (d  1729),  widow  of  Isaac; 

5-  Capt.  Janna  (1672-1739),  first  magistrate  of 
East  Guilford,  Conn.;  rep.  Gen.  Assembly; 
capt.  Train  Band;  m  1698,  Hannah  Willard.  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  (1674-1749;  Josiah",  m  Han- 
nah Hosmer;  Maj.  Simon10,  qv); 

7-Return  (1708-82),  It.  of  Train  Band  or  2d  Co. 
of  6th  Conn.  Regt. ;  rep.  Conn.  Gen.  Assembly 
from  Middletown,  1747;  m  1st,  1732,  Elizabeth 
Hamlin  (1711-62;  Jabez8);  m  2d.  1763,  Jane 
Doane; 

6-  Col.  Return  Jonathan  (1740-1823).  see  portrait 
and  biography  above;  m  1st,  1764,  Joanna 
Winborn  (d  1773),  of  Middletown,  Conn,  (their 
son  Return  Jonathan,  was  gov.  of  Ohio,  fed- 
eral judge,  and  Postmaster  Gen.  of  the  U.S.); 
m  2d,  1774,  Grace  Starr  (d  1807); 

5-John  (1771-1807),  of  Ky.,  m  1797.  Parthenia 
Clendenin  (1779-1839),  of  Charlestown,  W.Va.; 

4-Return  Jonathan,  3d  (1801-91),  lawyer;  rode 
the  circuit  in  Tenn.;  atty.  gen.  of  Tenn.. 
1838;  author  Meigs'  Reports  of  Supreme  Court 
Decisions  in  Tenn.,  Meigs'  Digest  of  Laws; 
mem.  state  senate;  after  moving  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  organized  Supreme  Court  of  the 
district,  and  its  elk.  30  yrs.;  m  1825.  Sally 
Keys  Love  (1804-58;  John0,  of  Washington, 
Tenn.); 

3-Return  Jonathan  (1830-1913),  first  asst.  elk. 
of  U.S.  Ct.  for  D.C.,  50  yrs.;  m  1854,  Elizabeth 
Martin  (1833-1915),  of  Buchanan,  Botetourt 
Co.,  Va.; 


COL.  RETURN  JONATHAN  MEIGS  (111,0-1823); 
commd.  It.,  2d  Co.,  6th  Conn.  Regt.,  mi;  capt., 
Oct.  17,  1774;  major  in  expedition  to  Quebec 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner;  apptd.  col.  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  with  authority  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment; received  a  sword  by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress for  his  raid  on  Sag  Harbor,  L.I.,  1771 ;  com- 
manded a  regt.  in  the  Battle  of  Stony  Point, 
1779;  commissioner  to  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

2-  George  Clendenin  (1873-1907),  grad.  Colum- 
bia School  of  Law;  q.m.  sgt.  Co.  F.  1st  D.C. 
Vol.  Inf.  in  Spanish-Am.  War.  1S98;  m  1897. 
Mamie  Higgins  (6  1880;  Edward3,  sec.  of  Ter. 
of  Utah,  1866,  m  1869,  Alice,  dau.  of  John  Tys- 
sowski,  dictator  of  Cracow  during  Polish 
Rev.,  1846). 

1-Not  married.  Ed.  Cornell  and  George  Wash- 
ington U.  Engineer.  Mem.  S.C.  Residence: 
3025  15th  St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

1-  SPABBOW,  Jackson  Wolcott,  b  Covington, 
Ky.,  Aug.  13,  1874. 

10-Henry  Wolcott  (qv); 

9-  Henry  (1610-80),  gov.'s  asst..  1662:  Council  of 
War,  1675-76;  m  1641,  Sarah  Newberry  (1620-84): 

8-  Samuel  (1656-1708),  in  1678,  Judith  Appleton 
(1661-1702;  Samuel",  qv); 

7-  Samuel  (1679-1734)  m  1705,  Abigail  Collins 
(1681-1758); 

6-  Elisha  (1717-93),  m  1746,  Sarah  Nott  il727-1800); 

5-  Elisha  (1755-1839),  Am.  Rev.;  in  1774.  Mary 
Welles ; 

4-  Samuel'  (1775-1857),  m  1798,  Hannah  Butler  (1779- 
1845) ; 

3-  Horatio  Gates  (1804-81),  m  1S3S.  Martha  Ann 
Hubbard; 

2-  Mary  E.  (2  below). 

10-  Gov.  Thomas  Welles  (qv); 

9-  John  (ca.  1621-1659),  dep.  Gen.  Ct..  1656,  et  seq.; 
magistrate,  1658,  et  seq.;  probate  judge,  Fair- 
field Co.,  Conn.;  m  1647,  Elizabeth-; 

8-  Robert  (ca.  1651-1714),  dep.  Gen.  Ct.;  a  paten- 
tee of  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  m  1st,  1675,  Eliza- 
beth Goodrich  (d  1697/98); 

7-  Joseph  (1680-1744),  m  Hannah  Robbins; 

6-  Joseph  (1720-S8),  m  Mary  Robbins; 

5-  Mary  (1756-1828),  m  Elisha  Wolcott  (5  above). 

9-  Capt.  Giles  Hamlin  (qv); 

8-  William  (1668-1733).  m  Susannah  Collins  (1669- 
1721;  Rev.  Nathaniel8,  m  Mary,  dau.  of  Wil- 
liam Whiting,  qv); 

7-  Richard  (1693-1765),  m  1721,  Martha  Smith  (d 
1778);  . 

6-  Nathaniel  (1732-78),  It.  Am.  Rev.;  m  17o3.  Lu- 
cretia  Rannv  (1737-66); 

5-Esther  (1760-1836),  m  17S4.  Abner  Hubbard 
(1750-1834),  sgt.  maj.  Am.  Rev.; 

4-  Abner  (1792-1862),  »i  1S14.  Elizabeth  Woodward; 

3-  Martha  Ann  (1815-56),  m  Horatio  Gates  Wol- 
cott (3  above). 


This  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  gotten  out  in  this  country. — Mary  Hilliard  Hin- 
ton,  Registrar  General,  Order  of  the  Crown. 


,-rr;-N  ^BRAHAM    LINCOLN  paid 

'_V         C/iV  tribute  to  his  mother  in  words 
■lf£}Jj  that  have   become  immortal: 

jL  "All  that  I  am,  or  ever  hope  to  be,  I  owe 

riSs*^       t0  m-v  motrier." 

L-y"*'Cj^^  Yet  who  was  this  mother  of  Lincoln? 
It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  our  manners  and  morals 
that  only  now  is  her  true  story  coming  to  light.  She 
had  been  dead  for  more  than  a  century  before  historians 
generally  agreed  as  to  who  she  really  was.  Not  until 
1929  was  her  exact  birthplace  finally  located. 

The  reason  for  this  obscurity  is  the  ancient  one  that 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock. 
Historians,  whether  out  of  ignorance,  or  mistaken  kind- 
ness, or  sheer  prudery,  have  tended  to  gloss  over  her 
origin.  In  so  doing  they  have  obscured  a  life  of  singular 
steadfastness  and  courage,  a  life  that  moved  this  wom- 
an's son — more  great-souled  than  those  who  came  after 
him — to  a  tribute  that  will  live  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  him  endures. 

The  full  story  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  is  told  here 
for  the  first  time  in  print,  so  far  as  is  known.  Her  life 
span  was  brief — a  scant  thirty-five  years  from  the  time 
she  first  saw  sunlight  on  the  hills  of  western  Virginia 
until  she  died  of  the  "milk-sick"  on  a  bleak  Indiana 
prairie.  She  came  into  this  world  unwanted,  and  her 
days  were  filled  with  hardship  and  toil.  When  at  last, 
grown  weary  before  her  time,  her  body  was  returned  to 
the  soil  from  whence  it  sprang,  she  was  denied  even  an 
inkling  of  the  destiny  that  awaited  her  nine-year-old 
son.  It  was  enough  that  she  was  his  mother. 

To  get  her  complete  story,  one  must  go  back  to  her 
own  mother,  Lucy  Hanks.  The  tone  lightens  now  as 
we  move  to  the  great  estates  of  Tidewater  Virginia  in 
the  exciting  days  following  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Lucy  Hanks  was  just  sixteen  in  that  bright  October 
of  1 781  when  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown. 
The  celebration  was  tremendous.  Victorious  Ameri- 
can soldiers;  handsome  French  officers  who  came  over 
with  that  "madcap  boy,"  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette; 
sturdy  British  captains  who  had  small  stomach  for 
fighting  their  own  race  anyway — all  these  wanted  to 
forget  the  long  strain  of  war,  to  relax,  and  celebrate. 
The  days  and  nights  were  filled  with  sports,  dancing, 
gaming,  feasting,  drinking  and  lovemaking.  Despite 
the  shocked  protests  of  staid  elders,  there  occurred 
a  "post-war  jazz  age,"  similar  to  that  of  our  own  time, 
following  the  World  War. 

Lucy's  father,  Joseph  Hanks,  was  of  the  old  school. 
He  was  a  small  farmer,  a  landowner,  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  although  he  was  of  compara- 
tively humble  origin,  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the 


neighboring  great  house  of  Lee.  He  had  a  large  family, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  he  had  shepherded 
them  through  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  war 
times.  He  was  filled  with  misgivings  now.  The  bois- 
terous atmosphere  of  Tidewater  Virginia  was  no  fit 
environment  in  which  to  bring  up  growing  children. 
He  sold  his  farm,  moved  with  his  family  westward  into 
the  wilderness. 

The  site  of  the  Hanks  homestead  lies  in  what  is  now 
Mineral  County,  West  Virginia,  about  fourteen  miles 
southeast  of  the  county  seat  at  Keyser.  There  a  mon- 
ument of  native  limestone,  erected  in  1933,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 

In  Joseph  Hanks'  day  this  quiet  hillside  was  far  re- 
moved from  the  excitements  of  Old  Virginia's  coastal 
civilization.  Here  he  thought  his  children  would  be 
safe — particularly  his  pretty,  high-spirited,  eldest 
daughter  Lucy.    In  this  he  was  mistaken. 

There  has  been  endless  speculation,  but  not  a  single 
item  of  proven  fact,  on  the  vexing  question  of  who  was 
the  father  of  Lucy's  child.  The  best  testimony  we 
have  comes  from  Lincoln  himself.  William  H.  Hern- 
don,  Lincoln's  law  partner  in  the  Illinois  days  and  the 
first  and  most  unsparing  in  the  great  line  of  Lincoln's 
biographers,  gives  the  only  recorded  reference  that 
Lincoln  ever  made  to  the  subject.  This  occurred  one 
day  in  1850  as  the  two  law  partners,  traveling  along  a 
rutty  country  road  by  horse  and  buggy,  were  on  their 
way  to  the  Menard  County  court  to  try  a  case  involving 
paternity.   Herndon  thus  describes  the  incident: 

During  the  ride  he  (Lincoln)  spoke  for  the  first  time  in 
my  hearing  of  his  mother,  dwelling  upon  her  characteristics, 
and  mentioning  and  enumerating  what  qualities  he  had  in- 
herited from  her.  He  said  among  other  things  that  she  was 
the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Lucy  Hanks  and  a  well-bred 
Virginia  farmer  or  planter;  and  he  argued  that  from  this 
last  source  came  his  power  of  analysis,  his  logic,  his  mental 
activity,  his  ambition  and  all  the  qualities  that  distinguished 
him  from  the  other  members  and  descendants  of  the  Hanks 
family.  His  theory  in  discussing  the  matter  of  hereditary 
traits  had  been,  that  for  certain  reasons  illegitimate  chil- 
dren are  often  sturdier  and  brighter  than  those  born  in 
wedlock;  and  in  his  case  he  believed  that  his  better  nature 
and  finer  qualities  came  from  this  broad-minded,  unknown 
Virginian. 

The  revelation — painful  as  it  was — called  up  recollections 
of  his  mother,  and,  as  the  buggy  jolted  over  the  road  he 
added  ruefully,  "God  bless  my  mother;  all  that  I  am,  or  ever 
hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  her,"  and  immediately  lapsed  into 
silence. 

That  phrase  of  Lincoln's,  "a  well-bred  Virginia  farmer 
or  planter,"  is  the  sole  clue  we  have  to  the  identity  of 
his  grandfather.    His  reverent  feeling  both  for  his 


mother  and  this  unknown  grandfather  is  evident. 
Indeed,  although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the 
name  of  that  long-ago  admirer  of  Lucy  Hanks,  we  can 
deduce  that  their  romance  must  have  had  something 
of  beauty  and  of  restraint.  There  was  no  recrimination, 
no  lawsuit,  no  forced  marriage.  Lucy  Hanks  met  the 
man  she  loved,  and  of  their  love  a  child  was  born.  That 
child  was  destined  to  become  the  mother  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  child  was  christened  Nancy,  and  perforce  she 
had  to  take  her  mother's  last  name,  Hanks.  This  was 
in  the  fall  of  1783,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  Joseph  Hanks,  heavy-hearted,  mortgaged  his 
farm  and  once  more  started  westward  with  his  family. 
They  went  up  over  the  Alleghenies,  crossed  the  rugged 
hills  and  valleys  of  what  is  now  West  Virginia,  and  set- 
tled eventually  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky. 

Here  Lucy  Hanks  began  a  new  life.  Repenting  her 
misstep,  she  married  an  honest,  upstanding  ex-soldier 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Henry  Sparrow. 

Meanwhile  little  Nancy,  the  child  of  that  first,  youth- 
ful love,  was  being  brought  up  by  the  grandmother. 
When  the  grandmother  died,  Nancy  was  given  back  to 
her  own  mother.  To  avoid  embarrassment,  she  was 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  other  children  in  the 
household  and  was  known  as  Nancy  Sparrow.  Later, 
Lucy's  youngest  sister  Betsy  married  Thomas  Sparrow, 
a  brother  of  Lucy's  husband.  When  that  marriage 
proved  childless,  Nancy  was  given  to  Thomas  and  Betsy 
to  bring  up.  Thus,  doubly,  she  became  known  as 
Nancy  Sparrow. 

It  was  as  Nancy  Sparrow  that  she  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  an  amiable,  barrel-chested  carpenter,  horse- 
trader  and  sometime  liquor  dealer,  Tom  Lincoln  by 
name.  He  was  known  in  the  community  as  a  shiftless 
soul,  but  he  had  soft  eyes  and  a  beguiling  smile,  and 
poor  Nancy,  eager  for  a  home  of  her  own,  no  matter 
how  humble,  pledged  him  her  heart  and  her  hand. 

The  wedding  of  Nancy  Sparrow  and  Tom  Lincoln  was 
a  big  event  in  the  backwoods  community.  The  foster- 
parents  gave  her  in  marriage,  and  her  own  mother  ap- 
peared at  the  wedding  as  her  aunt.  But  it  is  an  example 
of  Nancy's  innate  honesty  that  she  insisted  that  the 
marriage  bond — still  preserved  in  Kentucky — be  signed 
with  her  rightful  name  of  Nancy  Hanks.  It  is  this  con- 
fusion about  her  name,  incidentally,  that  has  led  so 
many  historians  astray,  has  caused  so  many  incorrect, 
fantastic  guesses  about  her  identity. 

The  one-room  house  in.  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky, 
to  which  Tom  Lincoln- took  Nancy  Hanks  as  a  bride 
was  the  best  she  was  ever  to  know.  A  later  owner  used 
it  as  a  stable.   It  was  here  that  her   (Turn  to  page  51) 
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Foster-parents  gave  Nancy,  as  a  bride,  to  amiable  Tom  Lincoln.    Her  real  mother,  Lucy  HanJcs,  was  present  as  an  aunt 
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porch  roof.  The  word  that  had  been  said 
lay  between  them  and  she  wanted  to  laugh 
suddenly,  to  look  at  this  man,  seeing  him 
as  her  husband — but  of  course  that  was 
absurd  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  tied. 
It  would  take  some  getting  used  tot  she 
thought.  But  it  might  be  nice  to  have  a 
man  on  the  place  .  .  .  we've  been  friends 
so  long  I  can  hardly  remember  when  he 
wasn't  in  my  life  ...  I  suppose  I've  always 
been  a  little  in  love  with  him.  But  it 
doesn't  mean  anything  to  a  man.  I  mustn't 
forget  that.  It  would  be  silly  if  I  let  it 
mean  anything  to  me,  either.  Perhaps 
your  husband  would  like  the  hearthbrush 
. .  ,  but  the  hearth  was  nothing  to  him  who 
must  be  free. 

It  was  different  with  a  woman.  She 
might  be  free,  too,  and  like  it,  but  a  woman 
would  exchange  freedom  for  something 
warmer.  A  woman  had  need  of  a  hearth, 
of  security.  Well,  she  had  them,  hadn't 
she? 

She  looked  at  her  lover  balancing  the 
hearthbrush  thoughtfully  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  What  went  on  in  a  man's  mind 
there  was  no  telling.  His  eyes  crinkled  in 
laughter  but  he  did  not  look  at  her. 

"Yes,"  he  said  to  the  Fuller  Brush  man, 
"Hike  the  hearthbrush.  We  need  a  hearth- 
brush," he  said.  "It's  something  we've 
been  needing  for  years."  There  was  no 
hint  of  laughter  in  his  voice.  He  looked  at 
her  then,  the  defenses  gone  from  his  eyes, 
so  that  she  caught  her  breath  and  looked 
quickly  away. 

When  he  and  the  Fuller  Brush  man  had 
gone  out  the  girl  gathered  together  the 


breakfast  dishes  and  stacked  them  in  the 
sink.  She  poured  water  from  the  kettle 
on  the  soap  powder  so  that  the  suds  foamed 
over  the  edge  of  the  dishpan.  She  could 
hear  their  voices  outside  the  door  saying 
goodbye  with  cheerful  inflections.  "Yes, 
we  think  it's  a  pretty  nice  place,"  he  was 
saying  to  the  salesman.  And  she  heard  the 
car  start  and  slide  out  of  the  driveway  and 
go  into  second  to  take  the  hill  before  the 
door  opened  again. 

SHE  felt  happy  inside  and  as  though  there 
were  no  weight  to  her  body.  She  felt  clean 
and  young  and  alive  and  as  if  something 
had  happened  that  she  had  been  awaiting 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  because  of  the 
swimming  hole,  she  reminded  herself.  She 
could  plant  iris  and  forget-me-nots  along 
the  banks  and  by  next  year  it  would  be  as  if 
it  had  always  been  there. 

She  did  not  turn  when  he  came  into  the 
kitchen  but  went  on  washing  the  breakfast 
dishes  and  setting  them  in  the  rack  to  dry. 

He  came  up  behind  her,  putting  his  arms 
under  her  arms,  holding  her  close  against 
his  body.  Slowly  he  rubbed  his  cheek 
against  her  hair. 

"Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes— "  he 
said.  "Darling,  do  you  think  I  look,"  he 
asked,  "like  a  husband?" 

She  leaned  her  head  back  against  his 
shoulder,  her  wet  hands  brown  against  the 
white  ledge  of  the  sink. 

"If  you'll  dry  the  silver,"  she  said,  "we 
can  get  on  with  our  swimming  hole.  If  you 
look  like  anybody's  husband,"  she  said, 
"I  guess  it'll  have  to  be  mine." 


^lot/iev  Lincoln 
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first  child,  Sarah,  was  born.  Within  two 
years  Tom  and  Nancy  had  moved.  The 
new  farm  was  over  by  Hodgen's  Mill,  hard 
and  rocky  foothill  country  where  a  living 
was  to  be  gained  only  by  unremitting  toil. 
This  was  the  Sinking  Spring  farm.  On  it 
was  a  small,  fioorless  cabin,  and  Nancy 
settled  down  to  make  a  home  of  it  as  best 
she  could. 

There  came  a  cold  Saturday  afternoon 
in  February  when  Tom  Lincoln  ran  out  of 
the  cabin  to  hail  a  boy  who  was  riding  by 
with  some  grain  for  the  mill.  He  told  the 
boy  to  go  fetch  Peggy  Walters,  the  granny- 
woman.  Aunt  Peggy  was  washing  dishes 
at  the  time.  She  dried  her  hands,  bundled 
up  well,  got  on  behind  the  boy  and  rode 
over  to  the  Lincoln  cabin.  All  night  long 
they  sat  up  with  Nancy.  Just  before  sun- 
up on  Sunday  morning  her  time  came.  A 
child  was  bom.  They  called  him  Abraham. 

The  next  few  years  were  difficult  ones 
for  Nancy.  She  and  her  husband  moved 
about  in  Kentucky,  seeking  in  vain  to  gain 
a  foothold  for  some  comfort  and  security. 
A  third  child  was  born,  a  sickly  little  one 
they  named  for  his  father.  He  soon  died. 
In  1S16  Tom  Lincoln  determined  to  strike 
out  for  new  lands.  He  made  an  exploratory 
trip  to  Indiana  and  then  came  back  for 
Nancy  and  Sarah  and  Abe.  They  reached 
the  new  home  in  November  of  1816,  facing  a 
winter  so  cold  that  it  is  still  spoken  of  in 
Indiana  as  "eighteen  hundred  and  froze  to 
death."  Against  this  merciless  cold  they 
had  only  a  rude  lean-to,  built  against  the 
side  of  a  hill,  with  a  bearskin  rug  thrown 
across  the  open  end. 

Spring  came,  and  with  it  the  promise  of 
fairer  times.  Good  reports  were  sent  back 
to    Kentucky.     Nancy's  foster-parents, 


Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow,  and  another 
aunt,  Nancy  Hanks  Hall  (with  whom 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  is  sometimes  con- 
fused) with  her  husband,  Levi  Hall,  came 
out  to  join  the  settlement.  They  took  over 
the  lean-to,  and  Tom  Lincoln  built  a 
crude  cabin  for  himself  and  Nancy  and  the 
children.  The  next  year,  in  the  summer 
of  1818,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  get 
a  little  farm  cleared  and  planted,  the 
dreaded  "milk-sick"  swept  through  south- 
ern Indiana.  This  was  undulant  fever, 
which  blighted  animals  as  well  as  humans, 
and  was  often  passed  on  to  humans  in 
cows'  milk.  All  over  the  countryside,  peo- 
ple were  dying,  cows  were  dropping  their 
calves,  and  farmers  knelt  in  blank  terror 
and  prayed.  Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow 
were  swept  away,  and  Levi  and  Nancy 
Hall  followed  them. 

Then  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  came  down 
with  the  fever.  The  life  that  was  kindled 
so  fitfully  in  western  Virginia  thirty-five 
years  before,  the  life  so  shrunken  and 
warped  with  struggle,  was  nearing  its  end. 
Wanly  she  looked  around  the  cabin.  She 
had  wanted  a  door  and  a  window  put  in 
the  cabin.  She  couldn't  know  that  they 
would  not  be  put  in  until  next  year,  when  a 
stepmother  arrived  to  take  charge.  Above 
all,  she  hoped  that  her  children  would  be 
taken  care  of. 

Feebly  she  motioned  to  the  dark-haired 
boy  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  She  clasped 
his  hand  and  murmured  a  parting  benedic- 
tion. Her  task  was  done.  Here  in  this 
humble  cabin  stood  her  son — the  son  who 
would  grow  up  to  become  President  of  his 
country,  who  would  be  hailed  as  the  Great 
Emancipator,  and  who,  in  the  greatness  of 
his  soul,  would  make  her  memory  immortal. 
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prefty    I  observe  befort  th«&  letter  *d*  In  •'doy*  at  dis- 
tances of  equal  uarts,  three  downward  strokes  «l*»ated  nt  -  bout  ths  same 
degree  as  the  downward  stroke®  fm  the  body  of  the  t*aper«    These  lines  about 
1/8  of  ©a  laeh  apart  ar«  ©boot  a®  tall  as  the  tetter  *©"  ia  "doy?  a 
lifter  Hoe  le»wlaw  Um  bottom  oJ  the  last  downward  s4roka  .Joins  the  loop 
of  the  letter  "d*  about  midway  on  the  left  line  of  the  loop  tew  joining  being 
distlofolshed  by  a  shaded  snot  shawinfr  the  connection*    -'till  fainter  I  ob- 
serve broken  lines  which  aptmrently  Join  the  bottom  of  the  first  downward 
stroke  and  the  second  downward  stroke,  with  the  top  of  the  second  downward 
stroke  sad  the  third  downward  stroke  respectively.    Skere  at  so  %mm  to  be 
a  liae  atwroachin*  the  top  of  the  first  downward  strok*  at  trie  top. 

"doy*    Hie  word  day  la  written"  la  t*o  different  r»l  *ces 
ia  the  tezt*    fltoii  Is  o  natural  downward  stroke  fr©&  the  top  of  the  loop 
la  the  latter  "a*  In  both  instances  and  ia  all  other  Letters  similar  to 
this  In  tin  ctrtlf Ic  te,    Ifeere  Is  a  decided  upward  stroke  fro®  the  top  of 
the  loop  ia  *©"  to  the  letter  "y"  In  M  ,  oy.*    It  docs  not  appear  to  ma  that 
these  letters  * snell  "day*  but  "doy." 

"day"    (tisenge)    I  hare  looked  through  handradt  of  old 
papers  contemporaneous  with  this  one  but  I  find  no  instruct;  where  (fee  *ord 

•day*  occurs  between  the  day  of  the  ®oata  rod  the  yenr,  which  would  be 

was 

accessary  la  this  cos©  If  th*  word .-"day*  dropped  below  the  li.e  sad  associated 
with  the  d>t««    The  isost  co  :soa  form  in  the  early  records  was  •"Phis  PGth  d*§y 
of  April  iflM    t  cannot  think  the  word  "day* would  be  meed  twice  1  th  the 
sane  d*  te  nod  th  t  !,ucy  Intended  to  write  'fliveo  uao>r  nay  brad  this  day 
April  36tk  ^  iWM 


a* 


"widoy"    If  the  three  letters  in  question  are  not  "da/"  b  t  "doy*  the/ 
can  mean  nothing  by  themselves f  but  they  are  so  .ething  and  are  written  to 
represent  something.    They  cannot  be  related  to  •  Robert"  bee  erne  e  of  a  higher 
position,  but  the  seeuence  would  be  correct  If  they  woro  r  el  a  tod  to  lucy.  In 
the  upward  flourish  of  the  last  letter  "y"  as  the  1  otter  Is  finished. the  gen- 
eral direction  suggests  a  conn  ct Ion  with  the  *LN  In  Lucy,  which  fldght  be 
st  rted  with  the  same  raow<*m»nt  of  the  hand.    If  it  be  admitted  that  the  dim  Bark- 
ings before  "doy  represent  "wi*  wo  would  hare  the  word  "widoy." 

Objections  (a)  "tldoy"  does  not  snell  widow  but  it  in  not  a  serious 
violation  of  euphony  M  associated  with  the  usual  pronunciation  in  plon  er 
days. 

(b)  Dimness  of  "wl*  theory— The  scribe  had  finished  writing 

cert if ic  te  with  goo^e  ouill  ^*n  and  hoslt-'ted  to  raake  soao  inquiry  about  sig- 

The  scribe  started  to  write  "wi"f  .  ^ 

nstures#^founa  the  pen  to  be  nearly  dry  nnd  with  a  fresh  ruoply  of  ink  st^.rt- 

ed  with  "d." 

*  »       Lucy  imnediate 

(c)  %as        a  widow?  "he  traditions  of  the  jv  family 

claim  Lucy  Hanks  was  a  widow. 


<  .Ay 
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SPARROW    FAMILY  MARRIAGES 
Meroer  County,  Ky. 


April  36,  1790    Henry  Sparrow  and  Lucy  Hanks 

Oct.    17,  1796    Thomas  Sparrow  and  Elizabeth  Hanks 

Aug,      6,  1798    Peter  Sparrow  and  Rebecca  Bowling (1st .wife) 

Nov.    19,  1800       ■;.•.«    Millie  Edwards (Snd.wife) 

March    5,  1790    John  Daniel  and  Biddy  Sparrow 

Feb.     11,  1804    Dennis  Sparrow  and  Sussanne  Davis 

  —    1818    James  Sparrow  and  Nancy  Hineman 

All  of  the  above  five  Sparrows  were  the 
children  of  James  and  Mary  Sparrow  as  shown  in  wili 
dated  May  18,1789.  "My  eldest  son  Henry  ....four 
other  sons, Thomas,  James,  Peter,  and  Dinny." 

The  aboved  named  James  may  not  be  the  one  mea- 
tione  in  the  will  and  Biddy,  said  to  be  a  sister, 
is  not  named  in  will* 


Lucy  Hanks  ,  the  mother  of  Nancy  Hanks  was  first  married  to 
a  man  named  Hanks,  firtilt  name  unknown,  in  Virginia  .  She  had 
one  child  ^ancy  by  him.    She  married  Henry  Sparrow  as  her  second 
husband  ana  by  this  union  had  eight  children:    James,  Thomas, 
Henry,  George,  Elizabeth,  Lucy,  Peggy,  and  polly. 

Elizabeth  Hanks  ,  who  married  Thomas  Sparrow    was  the  foster 
mother  of  Dennis  ^riend  Hanks,  She  had  no  children  of  her  own. 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Sparrow  and  Dennis,  moved  to  Indiana  in 
1818  and  settled  near  the  Line© Ins,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  both 
died  at  the  same  time  as  Nancy  Hanks  ^incoln  of  the  sane  decease 
and  tradition  says  they  are  burried  by  her  side  in  the  |Tanoy 
Hanks  ^incoln  Memorial  ^emetery  at  Lincoln  City,ind» 

Lincoln  Contact      is  made  through  the  children  of  HtRcy  Sparrow 
and  Lucy  Hanks  who  would  be  half-  brothers  and  half-sisters  to 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  mother  of  the  President  but  no  relation 
to  president  Lincoln  himself. 

Note  -  Tnere  is  much  tradition  contrary  to  the  above  conclusions 
but  documentary  sources  seem  to  boar  out  the  statements  as  here 
set  down* 
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Pennsboro  West  Virginia    March  2/1^3. 

Mr . Lou i s  A. Warren 
Fort  Wayne 

Indiana 

Dear  sir: 

Your    Indiana  Uagazine  of  History  Sept. 1942 
was  sent  to  me  because  of  the  article  about  the  Lincolns  ,by  my  cousin 
Ida  Helen  McCarty    a  member  of  your  Society  I  think, and  until  last  year 
Recent  national  D  A  G  of  your  state  .     Pennville  Indiana. 

Thanks -to  you-for  saying  you  are  proud  of  the  Lincolns  in  Indiana  ,for 
they  are  and  were  worthy  our  respect  ,  no  doubt  the  south  think  they  have 
the  right  to  hate  him  our  great  president  of  the  Civil  war  days "for  did 
he  not  free  four  million  slaves  "    a  colored  lady  told  me  why  she  was 
voting  for  Harding    for  said  she"did'nt  Lincoln  free  my  parents  who  were 
Virginia    slaves"        on  the  other  side    of  the  picture    my  fathers  brother 
died    during  that  war    fighting  under  Gen.Kobert  E.Lee      for  the  south. 
They  lost  and  they  still  hate  his  name  , Feb. 12  is  not  spoken  of  in  Va. 
schools  yet  today. 

But  to  seek  to  do    damage  to  the  reputation  of  either  of  his  parents  is 
not  to  be  taken  lightly      by  north  or  south  .     I  have  read  no  Lincoln 
books    for    books  are  often  an  accumulation  of  misrepresentation  . 
But  I  have  made  two  Lincoln  scrap  books  with  facts  I  knew  ,  ana  to  say  , 
I  am  quoting  one  writer  "He  lived  in  a  cabin  of  one  room  under  conditions 
of  the  most  abject  poverty, the  cabin  having  neither  partitions  or  floors 
scarcely  windows  or  doors  "      I  do  not  believe  it.    Heither  co  I  think 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  as  shiftless     "poor  white  trash"  poor  in  those  days  , 
maybe,  but  not  trash. 

We  have  the  discontented  youthful  pioneering  spirit  which  forever  quests 
for  that  which  is  better — this  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  this  nation 
a  great  people.  Our  forfathers  were  ever  looking    ahead  for  that  which 
looked  better  perhaps  to  their  own    hurt.  "A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss1 

But  who  wants  to  be  a  mossback  anyway? 

"toting  page  253  of  your  article       by  Beveridge  , oackwcods  -poverty  and 
Virginia  mountains , makes  me  boil  over  for  the  truth      if  he  had  of  tried 
to  find  any.  would  of  been    this  --  A.Lincoln    as  he  so  often  signed  his 
name  said  his  father  had  been  born  in  Rockingham  Co.Va.       I  will  add  the. 
place  Lacy  F^r^in^s.  and  it  is     in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  lovely 
Chenando ah /mountains     I  have    seen  this  home    twice  .passed  it  last  year. 
Have  a  good  picture  that  was  in  the  N£w  York  paper  not  so  long  ago. call- 
it  the  "ancestral  home  of  John  Lincoln  , great-grandfather  of  A.Lincoln." 
as  such  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  .  It  could  well  of  been  called  a  mansion  1 
large  "^glish  type  built  with  the  two  end  chimneys  (-where  snipers  hid 
during  the    Jivil  war)- two  story,  large  4  pane  windows  with  shutters, large 
almost  full  length  porch     ,lawn  with  shade  trees  ,well  kept  in  repair. 
I  also  have  a  good  picture  of  his  father  reprinted  in  Life  Magazine, in 
this  well  dresFed    and  charming  pose  he  shows  marked  intelligence , and  why 
not  ?    when  in  view  of  his  ancestry  . 
Hingham  England  churcr.  of  the  l^tth  century    has  a  bust  of  Abe. Lincoln 
it  was  the  home  of  Robert  Lincoln  accepted  as  the  earliest  known  home  of 
the  ancestor  of  A.Lincoln  who  lived  ti.ere  about  1540  near  Mousehold  Heath. 

Samuel  Lincoln    the  1st  ancestor    came    to  Hingham  Mass. about  1737  built 
a  colonial  church  ,his  seat  still  marked  with  his  name. ana  there  were 
cesc.who  were  ministers , with  Abe. of  the  7th    christian  generation. 
His  5th  cousin  Randall  S. Lincoln* Hingham  Mass. 1083  Adam  St.  I  write  to. 
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